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Give this 
tttle Girl 
A VITAMIN! 


Help her at the most important task of her life: The 
job of growing into healthy womanhood. ... Make certain that 





her bones are strong ... that her teeth are sound .. . that 
her general powers of resistance are constantly safeguarded. 


Tuis is the daily problem of all careful parents . . . and it is 
our pleasant task to help them solve it, by telling them the 
story of Scott’s Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Scott’s Emulsion 


ring of Cod Liver Oil—those dependable sources of growth for 
children . . . vitamins A and D. 

The appeal of Scott & Bowne advertising is threefold... . 

ver- To instinct, through pictures of chubby, healthy babies and 
sturdy, happy school-children—To intelligence, through ex- 

was planation of children’s need for vitamins A and D, and the 
guaranteed high vitamin potency of Scott’s products —To the 

the confidence of the medical profession through scientific state- 
ments devoid of exaggeration— and by displaying our client’s 

ned famous trade-mark “The-Man-with-the-Fish,” side by side 


with the acceptance seal of the American Medical Association’s 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry. 


ae N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


Advertising Headquarters 


ind St WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
» Bidg New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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54% have been 
with Federal for 





from 10 to 25 years. 






90% for from 
3 to 25 years. 


















‘How long 
do you hold your clients? ‘ 


The chart above is our answer to 
this leading question—and the “why- 
of-it” resides in the fact that we have 
always considered sales promotion — 
dealer-work—just as important a part 
of our job as the advertising itself. 


Again we say—‘“An Interrupting Idea 
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makes your advertising demonstrable 
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at the point of sale.” 





FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
444 MADISON AVENUE -: New York,N.Y. 
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Too Proud to Sell 


Yet Today, in an Alibi-er’s Market, a Little Selling May Be Needed— 
Also Some Confidence in the Present Situation 


By Aesop Glim 


ONCE upon a time a great 
statesman coined the phrase, 
“Too proud to fight.” For a time 
it was taken as a high ideal—and 
used in the sense in which it was 
intended. 

But a few months later, this 
phrase served a boomerang pur- 
pose. When the time to fight really 
came, these same four words gave 
added incentive to the men whose 
job it was to do the fighting. 
“We'll show the world whether 
we're too proud to fight!” 

It seems to me that a somewhat 
similar treatment is being handed 
to the salesmen of this country to- 
day. I am coming to the conclu- 
sion that a great many sales man- 
agers believe “Too proud to sell” 
is a high ideal in today’s commer- 
cial battle. In the last few weeks 
Old Aesop Glim has had more as- 
sociation than usual with sales 
executives. Here are some contem- 
porary theories of sales manage- 
ment. 

One sales manager told me: “We 
don’t have salesmen. We have mis- 
sionary men—each running his own 
territory and responsible for it. 
The only man we've ever fired was 
fired for selling too hard.” 

Another sales manager said: 
“We have only detail men—not 
salesmen.” 

In another firm, as far as I could 
make out, the whole sales attack 
was Free Goods. Make them buy 
with bonuses. (Who pays for 
“free” goods?) Apparently it is 
cheaper to give your customers a 
reward for buying, than to pay for 
the time it takes salesmen to make 
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a sale of such merchandise. The 
natural question is—do they stay 
sold this way? 

The classified advertising col- 
umns are filled with “opportunities” 
for salesmen. Opportunities to go 
to work on a straight commission ; 
no salary, no drawing account. Is 
this simply the Law of Supply and 
Demand at work? Is it exploita- 
tion? Or is it an indication that 
sales managers don’t know how to 
make men productive—to a degree 
where they can guarantee their 
firms the safety of allowing their 
salesmen salaries or drawing ac- 
counts ? 

Some factories sell only to brok- 
ers—and then put a few high- 
priced errand boys at the service of 
their brokers. No real follow- 
through to retailers or consumers is 
even attempted. The factory main- 
tains no control whatever over the 
distribution and consumption of its 
output. The executives are only 
production-minded. 

Other firms are selling stock to 
their dealers—as a means of hold- 
ing their patronage and in this way 
excluding their competitors’ mer- 
chandise. 

An executive of one large firm 
told me, in essence: “Our staff is 
composed mainly of engineers— 
they’re not sales-minded ; ; they don’t 
require sales equipment.” 

Yet this firm looks to these “en- 
gineers” for the more profitable 
“sales” in its business. 

How many firms today are sell- 
ing Service—cap S or even all 
caps—instead of mer i 
Their customers buy their mer- 
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chandise on a competitive price 


basis—but the sales managers 
preach Service. ; 
* + + 


Now—so far as I know—a ma- 
jority of the firms indicated above 
are selling their wares in fair 
volume. One or two are actually do- 
ing better than ever before. Wher- 
ever their methods represent some- 
thing more or less novel, they are 
being watched by other firms. 
Many of these other firms are des- 
perately ready to try something 
novel—as a means toward building 
sales. The question that comes to 
my mind is—why not try selling? 

‘On this score I have the full 
support of a friend, who is both 
a president and a sales manager. 

“We've heard a lot about high- 
pressure selling in the past,’ he 
says. “But the present situation— 
the experiences of the last two 
years—indicate to me that what 
we've really had was an era of 
high-pressure buying—for most 
lines of business. . . . Advertising 
in general has been exceedingly 
good—and salesmen have not had to 
sell very hard.” 

This last sentence deserves a 
minute’s thought. It has been my 
own contention that the depression 
has not shown up advertising—as 
some have claimed. It has un- 
doubtedly reduced the premium 
on craftsmanship—the Harvard 
Awards are dead—and increased 
the premium on results in terms of 
sales. But this is all to the good. 
And basically advertising has been 
quite sound. And basically, per- 
haps we have had hitherto much 
more buying than selling. 

* * * 


At the present time we have what 
is sometimes called a buyer’s mar- 
ket. But, as a matter of fact, I'd 
call it an alibi-er’s market. The 
buyer gives alibis for not buying 
and the salesman gives alibis for 
not selling. Meantime, we are told 
that the buying power of the coun- 
try as a whole is not appreciably 
less than in boom times; that it 
may even be greater. We learn 
that the member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System are holding 
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$400,000,000 of excess deposits—on 
which they can legitimately make 
loans up to four billions of dollars 

We have been through an infla- 
tion, when life was altogether too 
easy. And now we are having a 
deflation—and apparently life is al 
together too hard for sales man- 
agers. We all sit hoping for the 
return of normal times—and by 
that very expression we think of 
“better times.” Economists have 
not yet agreed as to what is the 
normal for this country. But they 
do agree that it is somewhere below 
the mad extravagance and gambling 
of the inflation—and considerably 
above the present order of thread- 
bare existence and hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

Normal times—normal living, nor 
mal incomes—can have but one ba- 
sis—normal buying. Until quite 
recently, we have all assumed that 
normal buying rested on only two 
factors—the ability to buy and the 
desire for the wares. We know 
that there exists a good healthy de- 
sire throughout the country for the 
wares each and every one of us has 
to sell. We have evidence of 
ample buying power—whether as 
great as during inflation days or 
not. Obviously there exists a third 
factor holding back the return of 
normal buying. 


Analyzing This 
Third Factor 


To identify this factor clearly, 
let us make an arbitrary division oi 
deflation—into depression and panic. 
Under depression we will list all 
those factors which are truly eco- 
nomic. Under panic list those fac- 
tors which are purely mental—and 
primarily fear. Those factors 
which are mental we can legiti- 
mately hope to tackle. Who knows 
better than the readers of PRINTERS 
Ink the extent to which public 
thinking can be influenced through 
the establishment of new lines of 
thought? There is a wide measure 
of recovery possible through sim- 
ply reducing the panic elements in 
the present situation. 

Hoarding can take many forms 
other than the burying of actual 
cash in the backyard. Hoarding is 

(Continued on page 76) 
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When Emphasis Is No-Emphasis 


Some Advertisers Need to Be Reminded of the Three Fundamentals— 
Quality, Honesty and Profit 


By Harry A. Casey 


Promotion Manager, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


NE of the first things an ad- 
vertising writer learns is that 
00 much emphasis is no emphasis. 

The advertising pages of many 
newspapers have lately become 
typographical monstrosities. Re- 
versed cuts, funeral borders, large 
iat type-faces combine to create an 
ffect truly appalling. 

It would seem that advertisers 
had become bereft of ideas and 
were substituting emphasis, on the 
theory that the less a man has to 
say, the louder he should say it. 

All the lessons learned at the 
good Ben Pittsford’s knee or un- 
der Benjamin Sherbow’s tutelage 
are forgotten in a veritable panic 
of bargain-screams. 

Of course, few advertisers invest 
their money in newspaper space 
merely to present beautiful ex- 
amples of fine printing. Their ob- 
ject is to sell goods. And if black, 
sensational, hysterical advertise- 
ments sell merchandise, few will 
refrain from the use of such ad- 
vertisements because of an abstract 
devotion to Beauty. 

But the fact is plain to see that 
these exaggerated printing effects 
are not paying. The eye of the 
public has become calloused. Too 
much emphasis has become no em- 
phasis. The continuing use of these 
black arts merely helps to pro- 
long the depression psychology. 
Strangely enough, many national 
advertisers, employing trained pro- 
fessional advisers, have succumbed 
to the temptation to participate in 
the typographical din—even though 
one would suppose that such ad- 
visers would know better. That 
their tricky, black effects destroy 
restige and sales is somehow over- 
ooked. 

The National Retail Dry Goods 
\ssociation, under the leadership 

f its president, P. A. O’Connell 
f Boston, has begun a National 
(Quality Movement. This move- 
ment has three purposes. The at- 


tention of the public is to be drawn 
to the superior value of quality 
merchandise. The highest quality 
is often cheapest in the long run. 
Through this movement it is also 
possible for the merchant to in- 
crease the average sale and at the 
same time to protect the good-will 
of the business. The third pur- 
pose is to make advertising more 
productive by increasing public con- 
fidence in it. 


A Symbol for 
the Movement 


The letter “Q” has been chosen 
as the symbol of this movement. 

What does “Q” mean? To quote 
one of New York’s Fifth Avenue 
stores: “‘Q’ is the new word for 
a grand old idea—quality. Just as 
smart and chic stand for that in- 
definable something which means 
style and flair and elan, so ‘Q’ 
stands for that almost indefinable 
something which is the real, the 
worth while, the good. Where did 
it come from? It came from the 
hundreds and hundreds of intelli- 
gent people who think quality has 
been bandied about until its mean- 
ing has been lost in a fog of clut- 
tered thinking.” 

The committee of 100 sponsoring 
the movement points out that many 
a thoughtless department manager 
has attempted panicky promotions 
and has advertised prices which 
could not fool the most ignorant. 
Reputations for integrity gained by 
fair dealing through several 
generations have suffered serious 
injury. The consumer public, dis- 
gusted with goods not worth the 
money they cost, is protesting. That 
protest is expressed in the simple 
refusal to buy. 

The newspaper publisher has a 
selling problem just as the mer- 
chant has. The publisher must sell 
his papers every day. He could, if 
he choose, have some kind of panic 
on his front page every day. No 
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reputable publisher wants to do this 
and nearly all publishers have 
found that it does not pay. 

Today the tendency among news- 
papers is toward quiet typographi- 
cal dress. The newsboys sell them 
at the same prices which prevailed 
in 1929. There has been no sacrifice 
of quality. 

Readers long ago lost their awe 
in the presence of seventy-two 
point Gothic Bold advertisements. 
Screaming headlines are not nice 
and they do not pay. 

Isn't it time to give the people 
“a new deal?” They are fed up 
with trash. 

Neysa McMein speaks for Every 
Woman when she says: “A dress 
is an investment for a woman. It 
is wrong to advertise and sell a 
dress that will barely last until 
you get home and that won’t clean 
and pulls out at the seams. And 
the women who have money and 
can shop around are so cross with 
you that they end up by not buy- 
ing anything at all. It isn’t fair to 
sell us bad goods masquerading as 
bargains. Give us our money’s 
worth—and we'll go through your 
stores like locusts.” 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, writing 
in the Atlantic Monthly, com- 
mented on the false bargains which 
betray us: “A member of the 
family comes home proudly exhibit- 
ing a dress, tie, pair of gloves or 


suit just purchased, exclaiming 
with naive satisfaction: ‘Just look 
+ 


Brownell with Esty Agency 


L. M. Brownell, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed production manager of William 
Esty & Company, New York advertising 
agency. He has held similar positions 
with The G. Lynn Sumner Company, 
Inc., J. Walter Thompson Company and 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. Associated with him in the produc- 
tion department is John Flanagan, Jr., 
formerly with Thompson. 


Mobo Account Changes 


The advertising account of the F nay 
T. Stanley Company, Inc., New York, 
Mobo automobile specialties, will here- 
after be handled direct. Pennock, 
for many years with the automotive 
division of the Chilton Publications, 
will service the account in an advisory 
capacity. H. S. Cook is advertising 
manager of the Stanley company. 
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at the bargain I found.’ The family 
looks and after the usual round oi 
guess-what-I-paids is told the pric« 
and makes proper noises of sur 
prise and incredulity at its cheap 
ness. In due course the lucky pur 
chaser proceeds to wear it. And 
then comes disillusionment as 
faults and defects are revealed, s 
serious that the article turns out 
to be no bargain at all.” 

Advertising hysteria seems t 
come in cycles just as stock booms 
are supposed to do in Wall Street 
At any rate, W. R. Hotchkin said 
fifteen years ago: “Bargain screams 
have become a daily habit in sen- 
sational stores and bargain offer- 
ings have been the persistent re- 
course of even the most dignified 
stores in the land. This flaunting 
of nothing but bargains is an insult 
to a store’s better customers. It 
undermines public confidence.” 

Occasionally an advertiser asks 
plaintively : “Why doesn’t our news- 
paper advertising pull as it used to 
pull?” 

Unkind indeed it would be to 
reply: “You have yelled too loudly, 
you have exaggerated, you have 
featured cheap goods.” 

It is better, and far more polite, 
patiently to repeat the fundamentals, 
speaking as simply as possible .. . 
Q stands for Quality ...H stands 
for Honesty . . . P stands for 
Profit. Offer quality merchandise. 
Advertise the merchandise honestly 
And you will make a profit. 


— 
J. L. Hubbell Joins Bishop-Cope 


James Leslie Hubbell, formerly head 
of the Brothers Advertisin Agency, 
Inc., Cleveland, has joined the Bishop- 
Cope Company, of that city. Arthur G 
Henry will continue to do business un- 
der the name of the Brothers Advertis- 
ing Agency. Mr. Hubbell headed his 
own agency which was merged with the 
Brothers agency a year ago. Before 
that he was general manager of the 
House of Hubbell, Inc. 


“Democrat and Chronicle” 
Appoints A. W. Fell 


_Albert W. Fell, at one time executive 
director of the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association, has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Democrat and Chronicle 
Roy Kates continues as general man 
ager. 
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Payroll Growing 
in Milwaukee- 


INCE July, Milwaukee has steadily 
added to its factory payrolls. The 
increase each month as compared to the 
preceding month has been as follows: 


August 8.2% 
September 6.4 
October 6.5 
November 5.0 * 


% Preliminary Figure 
Authority: Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee’s well-balanced industrial 
payroll—sixth largest among all cities— 
has less severe “ups and downs” than 
the payroll in most industrial centers, is 
among the last to slip and first to climb. 
This stability, plus the fact that Milwau- 
kee is covered adequately by The Journal 
at one low advertising cost, makes 
this a logical market for the efficient 
and economical selling required today. 
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MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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this resistance:—Warm your cold facts and co 


figures...by the fire of creative imaginatio 
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his illustration was used in advertising 
| . fhe Country Gentleman. It vivifies the 40% 
mmunil , 
retail sales (two out of every five dollars) 
ich originate in places of under 10,000 
ppulation — places where The Country 


vernmer”leman is an important influence. 


= “UCCANN-ERICKSON 


overcot! VERTI G | NG EACH OFFICE AN AGENCY IN 


ELF EQUIPPED TO GIVE FULL SERVICE TO CLIENTS. 


w York - Chicago - Cleveland - Denver - Seattle 
1 Francisco - Los Angeles - Vancouver - Toronto 


sina t10 ntreal- Winnipeg - London - Paris- Frankfort, o. M. 





Continental to Sell New Cars by 
Mail-Order Methods 


To Compete in Low-Price Field with Distribution Economy Plan 


By H. M. Andrews 


TILL coughing faithfully down 

the highways in the vicinity of 
Chicago there is said to be an 
ancient motor vehicle that bears the 
escutcheon, “Mohawk.” Of late 
years it has been doing duty as a 
truck but there was a time when 
it engaged in the more gentle ser- 
vice of carrying a begoggled, linen- 
dustered family on somewhat un- 
certain excursions: That was some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago 
when, suitably impressed by speci- 
fications listed in the catalog, the 
original owner filled out an order 
blank and sent it in to Montgomery 
Ward & Company. 

Selling automobiles by mail or 
in some other way simplifying the 
present-day elaborate distribution 
system has intrigued many men 
since Montgomery Ward and Sears, 
Roebuck first experimented with 
some such plan. There have been 
obstacles in the way, however, 
which experts have, up until now, 
been unable to overcome. The few 
attempts that have been made to 
sell automobiles direct to the con- 
sumer have failed, principally be- 
cause of the service problem. 

Now, the Continental Automobile 
Company, a division of Continental 
Motors Corporation, is attracting 
the interest of the industry with 
its plan for marketing its four- 
cylinder car. This company is es- 
tablishing distributing stations, or 
Continental terminals, in important 
centers. 

Deliveries of the new car will 
be made from these depots and 
maintenance and parts-service also 
will be provided by them. The 
company contends that important 
savings can thus be made, inas- 
much as no high-price rents on 
“Motor Row,” no big investments 
in “showroom decorations” and no 


big line of demonstrator and ex- 
hibition models are required. 

The removal of this burden of 
overhead from the dealer establish- 





10 


ment, it is stated, contributes 
materially to the saving. Savings 
can be made on delivery costs, and, 
in fact, all down the line. 

It is estimated that from $50 t 
$75 should be cut from the pur- 
chase price of the car by this new 
method of distribution. The com- 
pany believes that it has something 
which may “revolutionize merchan- 
dising methods in the low-price 
field, where the purchaser is most 
vitally interested in knowing how 
much it costs him to have the car 
delivered complete at his door.” 

The retail purchaser will have 
direct contact with the manufac- 
turer. Tested and tried methods of 
mail-order selling, it is announced, 
will be employed to obtain penetra- 
tion into the smaller towns and 
rural areas where the influence oi 
newspaper advertising is less ef- 
fective. 


No Precedents to 
Overcome 


W. R. Angell, president of Con- 
tinental Motors Corporation, says: 

“Continental is in a unique posi- 
tion to take such a forward stride. 
We have no established precedent 
to overcome. We have no precon- 
ceived notions by reason of having 
done things one way for a great 
many years. In fact, we have been 
able to select the good and reject 
the bad from the successes and 
failures of more than 100 passenge: 
car manufacturers for whom we 
have built engines. We have no 
handicap either of a huge set-up in 
the field or of heavy plant inven- 
tory.” 

Details of advertising plans for 
the new car are not yet available 
It is to be supposed, however, that 
the company will depend upon ad- 
vertising to a large extent, inas- 
much as the main burden of selling 
will rest on the manufacturer and 
not on dealers. 

It takes courage to try a mer- 
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chandising experiment such as this 
in the price class with such domi- 
nating and alert companies as 
Plymouth, Chevrolet and Ford as 
competitors. It is not likely that 
these big corporations will permit 
Continental to undersell them by 
very much with a car of com- 
parable quality. The large com- 
panies have the resources and the 
production facilities which make 
competition very difficult. 

Chevrolet and Plymouth are 
waging a gigantic battle, using a 
great deal of advertising space and 
changing and improving their cars 
in an attempt to gain some ad- 
vantage. Ford has announced that 
something new and unusual can be 
expected from him soon. 

It looks as though the major part 
of the automotive industry will 
concentrate on the cheaper car field 
in 1933. Willys Overland, for ex- 
ample, is coming out with a new 
line of low-priced four and six 
cylinder models of extreme design. 
Hudson is enlarging its Terraplane 
for 1933. Nash will probably re- 
duce the prices on its six cylinder 
models. Pontiac has announced a 
straight eight with 115 inch wheel- 
base at $585. 


Crowding the 
Low-Priced Field 


To say that the low-priced field 
will be overcrowded is to put it 
mildly. It is difficult to see how 
any but the largest scale producer 
can possibly make any headway or 
profit. Much of the activity and 
plans of the various companies, as 
well as the success of some of 
them, will depend upon what Ford 
does. As usual, his plans are be- 
ing kept as secret as possible. Ru- 
mor in the trade has it, however, 
that the present V-8 motor will be 
placed in a larger and more attrac- 
tive body. Also, it is reported that 
the present four cylinder line will be 
discontinued. In its place Ford will 
introduce a smaller eight cylinder 
car. This will probably be priced 
below any now in production. 

Those who know Ford are pre- 
dicting that he will not be content 
to let Chevrolet and Plymouth push 
him permanently into third posi- 
tion. He plans, so it is said, to 
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start in 1933 an aggressive and 
powerful campaign in an effort to 
recapture the dominant position 
which he once held. 

Obviously, if Ford does decide 
not to be content with a smaller 
and smaller market, the other fac- 
tors in the industry will be faced 
with strenuous competition. 

Continental is no small company, 
yet if Plymouth, Chevrolet and Ford 
should concentrate their guns on 
Continental instead of each other, 
even for a short time, it would take 
some miraculous production and 
merchandising ability to stand up 
under the fire. 

As an example, when Plymouth 
introduced its new car this fall, in- 
stead of raising prices, it reduced 
them $70. Then again, when Chev- 
rolet brought its new model out, 
Plymouth took $30 more off the 
price. 

When these big companies are 
willing to sacrifice a large share of 
their profits in order to maintain 
their position and their volume, it 
is rather difficult to see just how 
Continental or any other company 
can save enough money by cutting 
down on distribution costs to com- 
pete. In order to keep production 
costs down, a certain volume will 
have to be obtained. Without this 
volume, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume, the few dollars that may be 
saved in distribution costs will be 
eaten up. 

Whether or not the new plan 
will introduce, as one publicity re- 
lease states, “A new era in auto- 
mobile marketing methods” re- 
mains to be seen. 

“The automobile industry,” this 
release states, “has shown the way 
to cut waste out of manufacture 
and to produce in the most 
economical method possible. Its 
methods have been copied by al- 
most every industry. Are we now 
to witness the same sort of 
economy in the merchandising and 
distribution end of business? If 
the automobile industry can suc- 
cessfully show the way to merchan- 
dise its products directly to the 
consumer with a saving to that con- 
sumer of 15 per cent of the pur- 
chase price, it is going to mark a 
new era in marketing.” 
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Men and Lipsticks 


Tangee Will Advertise to a Male Audience to Test Its Influence on 
Female Market 


NEXT month a national weekly 
will carry an advertisement for 
lipsticks. It will be addressed to 
men. 


The George W. Luft Co., Inc., 
doesn’t expect to open a new mar- 
ket for Tangee lipstick in this way. 
It knows, of course, that it would 
be ridiculous to attempt to get men 
to use lipstick. The company does 
feel, however, that men should take 
an interest in this product and that 
women should be interested in what 
husbands think about colored lips. 

For some time Tangee lipstick 
advertising has emphasized the 
point that men dislike to see women 
with a painted look. It has sug- 
gested that, while men _ seldom 
speak of such things, they have 
definite opinions on the subject. 
Tangee is recommended as a prod- 
uct that can be used with male ap- 
proval. 

“Tt can’t make you look painted 

. it isn’t paint. It’s entirely dif- 
ferent in the stick it looks 
orange . . but once on the lips 
it changes to the one color most 
becoming to you.” 

The company has based its ad- 
vertising theme on surveys which 
have revealed that men do take an 
interest in the appearance of women. 
It is the purpose of the advertise- 
ment addressed to men to convince 
women that men do not like the 
painted look. This proof will be 
furnished by the men themselves, 
the company hopes. 

Of course, the advertisement will 
interest many women. Just how 
many men will clip the coupon is 
problematical. The advertisement 
is frankly a test and upon the re- 

sults obtained will depend the 
theme of future advertisements. 
This is the first time that Tangee 
has ever addressed a message di- 
rectly to men. 

The copy tells men that for years 
women have been introducing men 
to shaving creams, soaps and socks. 
Then an opportunity is offered for 
men to “introduce women to a new 
kind of lipstick.” 











AFRAID your wife 
will see you 
Clip this Coupon? 














She'll probably thank you 
for sending it in! 


HOUSANDS of men everywhere object 
te too much make-up on a woman's lips 
But they hesitate w say so. 
For years women have been introducing 
men tw shaving creams, soaps and w 
and meo have liked the system. Why not 


return the favor? Here's an opportunity w 


The coupon is supposed to be for 
the purpose of helping a man in- 
troduce the product advertised to 
his wife, or any other woman. The 
man is instructed to write the wo- 
man’s name in the coupon, not his 
own. The final sentence advises: 
“Don’t be afraid your wife will see 
you clip this coupon. She'll prob- 
ably thank you for introducing her 
to Tangee!” 
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“NOW ABOUT THIIH 


I’m convinced that whatever we do in Chicago 
we’ve got to reach enough people of the right kind [ 
in the right place at the right time—and that means a 
the quantity, quality, concentrated, evening circu- c 


lation of The Chicago Daily News.” 
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At Last, 


Mas: are the un- 
happy folk who 
have paraded through 
Listerine advertising, 
unaware of the cause 
of their lack of popu- 
larity. Since 1921 copy 
has dwelt on the in- 
sidiousness of halitosis 
and discussed frankly 
what it declared even 
one’s best friend would 
not confide. 

A current advertise- 
ment headed, “How I 
won the man I mar- 
ried,” reveals’ that 
there is one friend, at 
least, who would not 
see happiness with- 
held from a girl. It 
wasn't easy to get the 
friend to talk, how- 
ever, for, as she ex- 
plained, “there is only 
one thing that might 
have caused the break 
and it’s a thing I hesi- 
tate to mention even to 
you, old friend that 
you are.” 

But the girl was not 
so easily put off. * 

“Don’t be silly,” she 

answered. “You can tell me any- 
thing you want, no matter how 
much it hurts, if it will help me 
to get Jim back.” 

It was then the friend spoke up. 
The girl got her man. 

Inquiry as to whether this adver- 
tisement is a forerunner of a series 
of frankly spoken best friends, 


a 
Pedlar with United Agency 


Louis C. Pedlar has discontinued the 
Louis C. Pedlar Corporation, New York 
advertising agency, and has assumed an 
executive position with the United Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city. He was 
at one time president of Pedlar & Ryan, 
Inc., New York. 





Syracuse “Post-Standard” 
Appoints Kelly-Smith 
The Kelly-Smith Company, publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed na- 


tional advertising representative of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Post-Standard. 











a Friend Who Told 
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the me man I married 


tee seat tad 
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brings the information that it is not. 
It represents a change of pace and 
a new use of the halitosis theme 
which, itself, is one of many em- 
ployed for Listerine. 

“It is perfectly conceivable,” ac- 
cording to explanation, “that there 
would be some friends who might 
tell. We've had one do so.” 


— 


Robert Thien Returns to 
Campbell-Ewald 


Robert Thien, who was advertising 
manager of the General Motors Export 
Corporation, has again joined the De- 
troit staff of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 

ny, advertising agency, with which 
ne was formerly associated. 





Accounts to Murphy Agency 

Maynard’s, Inc., cosmetics, and Mrs. 
Stevens’ Candy, both of Chicago, have 
appointed Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to handle 
their advertising accounts. 
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The Basic Ingredients of a New 
Product Program 


Research, Development of Logical Outlets, and Co-operation of Sales 
Force Are Important 


By E. S. Sanderson 


Sales Manager, Scovill Manufacturing Company 


URING the last three years a 
number of companies have 
een able to fight off the full ef- 
fects of the depression by means 
f new products. Our company has 
been one of this fortunate number. 
There are certain dangers in this 
development, however, which, if 
they are not avoided, are likely to 
nullify the value of a new products 
policy. As a matter of fact, the 
development of new products with- 
out a carefully laid plan, without 
due regard to production problems, 
and without full consideration of 
the flexibility of sales organiza- 
tions, is likely to be of help solely 
to manufacturers of red ink. 

Our current interest in new prod- 
ucts dates back to the end of the 
war. During the boom years of 
munition production our plant ex- 
panded rapidly and when the de- 
mand for munitions was suddenly 
eliminated, the management was 
faced with the problem of keeping 
its organization together and fur- 
nishing employment to as many 
people as possible. 

At that time we went out for any 
kind of business that we could 
handle in our plants, even though 
occasionally we had to take it at 
little or no profit. In so doing, we 
learned some of the virtues of di- 
versification, and some of the pos- 
sibilities to be found in the devel- 
opment of new products and new 
markets. 

Our basic production has been 
for years in our rolling mills, wire 
mills and tube mills, also in our 
manufacturing departments, where 
a large proportion of the business 
being done was on a contract basis. 
We fabricated various products on 
contract for outside manufacturers 
and distributors, and, naturally, our 
sales job ended with the manufac- 
turer or distributor who gave us the 
contract. We did not follow these 


products through to the consumer. 

As part of our post-war readjust- 
ments we absorbed certain outside 
companies which furnished us as- 
sured markets for a part of our 
basic production without any sell- 
ing costs. These companies are op- 
erated as divisions or separately as 
subsidiary corporations. Their oper- 
ations reached markets which we 
had contacted partially, if at all, 
and hence made us more familiar 
with distribution channels for pres- 
ent and future production. 

With the coming of 1930 the 
management realized that it was 
facing another period of major re- 
adjustments. It was only natural 
that it should go over its experi- 
ences of the previous ten years in 
the endeavor to find proper solu- 
tions of the problems. New prod- 
ucts offered us a fairly obvious 
solution for some of our major dif- 
ficulties, but we realized at the out- 
set that any new product policy 
must be predicated on a carefully 
thought-out plan. 


Market Analysis 
First Step 


One of our first steps was to 
make a careful market analysis of 
our past efforts so that we could 
record and know with more accu- 
racy the classes of industries to 
which we were selling. 

This gave us a picture of our 
market as it then existed and sug- 
gested, in advance, ways and means 
of expanding the number of cus- 
tomers when volume began to 
shrink. 

This analysis was not made pri- 
marily with the idea of developing 
new products. It was made, rather, 
so that before we launched on any 
extensive new product program, we 
could be fairly sure that we were 
getting all we reasonably could ex- 
pect out of business that already 
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existed for the making of products 
of the same general nature as we 
had made in the past. 

To be sure, our salesmen had al- 
ways been doing this sort of analy- 
sis for themselves, and had been 
endeavoring to cultivate trade rela- 
tions with as many customers as 
possible in the various industries to 
which they were already selling. 
Our analysis, however, served to 
show them and us many possible 
new outlets. 


Studying the 
Style Trend 


The next step was a market 
study of trends in public buying. 
We knew that by following style 
trends and noting the rising de- 
mand for various types of products 
that we should be able to take up 
slack caused by any falling-off in 
orders for products going to some 
of the more badly hit industries. 

For instance, we developed greater 
possibilities in the cosmetic field. 
Many cosmetic containers are made 
of metal and we knew from past 
experience that we could fit into 
this field very well. We also stud- 
ied the demand of chain stores in 
the variety field where during the 
year thousands of metal products 
are sold. This led us to pay in- 
creasing attention to the manufac- 
ture of small metal items. 

We had not heretofore made 
metal novelties, except on a con- 
tract basis, but we gave careful 
study to the public demand for such 
merchandise and to designing nov- 
elty items for the trade. 

We have made it our constant 
endeavor that they should have util- 
ity value, as well as being novel in 
construction, operation, design and 
finish, 

It would, in our judgment, be un- 
wise to confine our efforts along 
these lines to novelties pure and 
simple. Often such items prove 
popular only in a small and tran- 
sient way, and hence are not profit- 
able. On the other hand, many of 
them sell in large quantities and 
really become staples as_ time 
goes on. 

We have also successfully devel- 
oped articles of a staple character 
by improving in construction or fin- 
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ish similar articles already on th« 
market, which are regularly pur 
chased year after year. This is not 
properly done by merely copying 
articles already on sale, but only b) 
making definite improvements i: 
construction, quality or finish, some 
of which are often patentable. This 
makes available to the user a bet 
ter article than previously availabk 
and often at no higher price. 

As we went along, we became 
convinced of the necessity of add- 
ing an art and design department. 
this department to function in sev- 
eral ways, as it has not only created 
new products which our salesmen 
can sell, but has been able to work 
with contract buyers by helping 
them to develop better designs and 
products of better sales potentiali- 
ties which we make for them. 

Sometimes the proprietary ar- 
ticles that we have designed lend 
themselves to introduction to the 
public best by offering them to a 
prospect on an exclusive basis for a 
specified period, but more often 
they have been sold through defi- 
nite trade channels as determined by 
us in advance. 


Salesmen Offer 
Suggestions 


From our salesmen and from the 
salesmen of subsidiaries we were 
getting frequent suggestions for 
new products and occasionally these 
and some from other sources would 
indicate new outlets. 

Also our salesmen have been of 
immeasurable service to us in all 
of our market work, and, of course, 
it was easy to understand that the 
addition of new and worthy prod- 
ucts would be a large help to them 
in a declining dollar volume of 
sales. 

Their suggestions as to new prod- 
ucts have in many cases been fruit- 
ful and our men are not discouraged 
in having to handle new products 
or sell to new outlets so long as 
these outlets are logical from their 
point of view. 

Hence, in deciding which sales- 
men shall handle new items, we as- 
sign, so far as possible, these items 
to men who are already contacting 
the desired class of trade. This 
applies to the salesmen of our sub- 
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sidiaries and divisions as well as to 
those representing the main plant. 
Obviously, this is a saving in the 
cost of selling and removes the ne- 
cessity of building up a sales force 
which might duplicate contacts al- 
ready being made. 

In our study of outlets, we were 
careful to avoid entering any mar- 
kets which would carry our sales- 
men too far afield from those with 
which they were familiar. Here lies 
a definite danger for any manufac- 
turer unless he realizes thoroughly 
the high initial sales cost inherent 
in getting into new outlets and is 
willing to balance possible future 
good with costs of opening these 
new outlets. 

This flexibility has been highly 
desirable and highly effective. It 
has meant the addition of fewer 
new salesmen whom we would have 
to educate and train. Nor have we 
had to educate experienced sales- 
men already on our staff to handle 
products quite outside their usual 
line, which in itself is an expense 
and which would have spread their 
efforts too much. 

As a background for our present 
program, there has been a varied 
amount of advertising pressure. 
For certain of our lines we have 
used industrial and business papers 
and magazines, but we have not 
employed out-and-out institutional 
advertising. We have used a large 
quantity of direct mail and here, 
again, we make our message as 
thorough as possible and as defi- 
nite. In addition to direct selling 
messages, we have, of course, pub- 
lished necessary catalogs and price 
lists of our various products, all of 
which help to sell intelligently. 

Because this article is being writ- 
ten for the readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, I shall touch lightly upon the 
matter of production. It suffices to 
say that we have made some drastic 
production economies and today, al- 
though we are working on abbrevi- 
ated production schedules and with 


+ 
Form Ohio Subsidiary 


Peter Schotanus, president of the 
Wayne oe oy Company of Detroit, 
has formed the Wayne Colorplate Com- 
yany of Ohio, with headquarters at 
Jayton. Mr. Schotanus will be presi- 
dent, and E. Bartlett Brooks, manager. 
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abbreviated plant and office forces, 
our new product development plan 
has proved exceedingly helpful. 

It has enabled us to keep our 
employment curve from dropping 
as rapidly as might otherwise have 
been the case and has helped us to 
develop certain profitable _ lines. 
Some of our departments are work- 
ing on five-day schedules and 
others are not far behind that 
record. 

If we were asked to summarize 
the essentials of a new product pro- 
gram, we probably should do so as 
follows: 

1. Be sure that you are getting as 
much business as possible out of 
fields in which you are already sell- 
ing. Attempt to do this by a pre- 
liminary market analysis of outlets 
to which you were already selling 
before the advent of the new 
product. 

2. Realize the necessity of design 
and finish development. This may 
mean the establishment of an art 
and design department, but, in the 
long run, such an expenditure is an 
economy. This department should 
give careful attention to proper 
color, finish and decoration on ar- 
ticles newly designed as well as on 
articles previously made. Often a 
change in these externals will give 
new sales value to lines otherwise 
failing in volume. 

3. Don’t go too far afield in 
searching for new outlets. 

4. Develop, so far as possible, 
logical products for salesmen to sell 
to their regular trade. This will 
mean more efficient work from the 
salesmen and a resulting lower sell- 
ing cost. 

5. If a customer has subsidiaries, 
it is easy to develop a flexible sales 
policy which will allow these sub- 
sidiaries to sell the products of the 
parent company, or of each other, 
at a low cost and without interfer- 
ing with their regular work. 

6. Production economies are es- 
sential in working in a new field. 


a 


With Container Advertising, 
Reginald W. Davis, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Hotel World- 
Review, has been appointed Eastern 
manager of Container Advertising, Inc., 
Chicago. He has established o' ces in 
the Daily News Building, New York. 








Window Display Contests 
for Dealers 


They May Create III-Will Unless Certain Definite Safeguards Are Set Up 


Reat Srort Ciroruine Co. 
Purcapeceuia, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some time ago you published an article 
on window display contests for dealers. 
Will you please send us all the data 
you have on this subject? Have manu- 
facturers, particularly those who adver- 
tise to dealers only and not to consumers, 
found that window display contests pro- 
mote business and further good-will? 
Will it create ill-will among those who 
do not receive prizes in such contests? 

Reat Sport Ciotuine Co. 


NUMBER of aarticles have 
L\ appeared in Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MONTHLY con- 
cerning window display contests 
run by manufacturers among their 
distributors. ; 

Insofar as the good-will item is 
concerned, a window display con- 
test must face the same realities 
that are coming to be recognized 
as existing in consumer contests. 
After all, when a store owner or 
one of his assistants enters a win- 
dow display contest, he does not 
lose all of his human attributes 
merely because this is a business 
affair. His reactions are likely to 
be precisely the same as they 
would be in the more common type 
of consumer contest. ; 

What this means, of course, is 
that an improperly devised window 
display contest can play just as 
much havoc with dealer good-will 
as a consumer contest with public 
good-will. It also means that, 
despite the most rigid precautions 
that may be taken, there will al- 
ways be a few merchants who will 
disagree with the final verdict and 
who may vent their feelings in a 
manner more than disagreeable to 
the manufacturer. 

There is another angle to this 
phase of the window display con- 
test and that is the fact that, if 
the winning photographs are pub- 
lished—and they usually are and 
should be—all the dealer con- 
testants have an excellent chance 
to compare the windows they sub- 
mitted with the winning windows. 
This is equally true insofar as con- 
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sumer contests are concerned, but 
there the public is more likely to 
admit that its judgment may be at 
fault. But the average retailer feels 
that he is a pretty good window 
display artisan and the winning 
windows may strike him as being 
decidedly inferior to his own. 

Still another objection to the 
window display contest is the fact 
that a window is not an easy object 
to photograph. Lights, shadows 
and reflections play mean tricks. A 
splendid display may seem ordinary 
due to a poor photograph. 

These are all precautions or ob- 
jections that the manufacturer will 
do well to bear in mind. They do 
not indicate that the window dis- 
play contest is a merchandising 
outcast. But they certainly do 
emphasize the point that it is a 
merchandising device that must be 
used with skill and care. 

Other factors that demand atten- 
tion are these: 

1. How important is the product 
with relation not only to the deal- 
er’s sales but, what is more im- 
portant, his total profit? If the 
product is of minor importance, 
from this angle, perhaps it would 
be advisable to ask for only part 
of the window. 

2. Consider the building of the 
contest around your own display 
material. This will give to all the 
windows you get a uniformity of 
appearance that will multiply the 
value of the space you get. 

3. Get your salesmen, and if you 
sell through jobbers, your jobbers’ 
salesmen to back up the promotion. 
Also, use your business-paper 
space to sell the idea and tie up 
with direct mailings. A window 
display contest must be stage- 
managed. 

4. Don’t tie it up to a special 
deal. You may succeed in getting 
the extra merchandise on the deal- 
er’s shelf but if he doesn’t move it 
a whole train of merchandising 
— will result—[Ed, Printers’ 
NK. 
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MORE GAINS. During eleven 
months of 1932, The Free Press 
was the only Detroit newspaper to 
show a GAIN in WOMEN’S 
WEAR Retail Display advertis- 
ing linage, compared with the cor- 
responding eleven months of 1931. 
Free Press gain totaled 42,476 lines; 
the first evening newspaper lost 
336,814 lines;.the second evening 
newspaper lost 107,506 lines. Which 
suggests that at a time when selling 
is not an easy task, this newspaper 
is doing a conspicuously good job in 
moving merchandise . . . a job that 
is appreciated by the advertiser 
whose chief business is to move it 
... to the consumer . .. with fewest 
motions ... at lowest cost. THE 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 
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This Pudding’s Proved 
Beyond Doubt! 








Compare and consider the records h 
printed of the American Home Journ 
Saturday color magazine of the Chica 
American, and the two other Chicago-p 
lished color or roto newspaper sections wh§ . 
are directly in its field. Every pertinent facf 
considered, the American Home Journ: 
standing in this tabulation is literally p 
nomenal. It is the culmination of years 
performance, of getting results that are 
ways satisfactory, often startling. 


Look at This Record: 


Note: Figures following are for the first eleven months of likes 
They embrace all national linage—general, automotive and fin 
—excepting medical advertising. This omission is based o 

fact that neither the American Home Journal nor the Daily! 
Roto Section accepted medical copy during the period involvedfy 


CHICAG 


good newspaper now in its TWELFTH Yi 





G 
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icqinday Tribune Color 


and Roto Section . . . 179,740 Lines 


Roto Section . . . . . 36,226 Lines 


Authority : Media Records. 


n’t let the real significance of the American Home 
urnal’s standing, as disclosed here, escape you. It 

sitive indication of time-tested and proved pull- 
z power that means top sales at lowest costs, and 
nkes the Boone Man’s American Home Journal 
bry worth every minute taken in its telling. 


ou want more sales in Chicago, ask for that story. 


MERICAN 


4 circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field. 


ional Representatives: 


DNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 








How to Sell Rattlesnake Meat 


George K. End, of Arcadia, Florida, Teaches a Merchandising Lesson 
in a Bizarre Business 


By Roy Dickinson 


‘THE proprietor of one of the 
world’s most unusual businesses 
namely, a factory which cans and 
sells rattlesnake meat, doesn’t claim 
to be an originator. Obviously, he 
didn’t invent the rattlesnake nor 
does he claim to be the first to 
prove that rattlesnake meat is not 
only edible but tastes good. 

George K. End tells me that it is 
an historical fact that pioneers cross- 
ing the great plains in the covered 
wagon days “relished rattlesnake as 
a change from the monotony of 
buffalo meat so that my only claim 
to any pioneering in this connection 
is the fact that I was the first to 
put this delicacy into tin cans and 
to sell it commercially.” 

Quite obviously a man who kills 
a rattlesnake, cooks its meat, puts 
it up in cans and gets anybody to 
eat it, has something of news value, 
—hbig news in the old newspaper 
sense. 

It wasn’t over two years ago 
that Mr. End and his two sons 
killed a rattlesnake, skinned it and 
decided to try eating a little piece 
of it as an experiment, because 
he had heard of other people 
doing likewise. He liked the meat 
and when a little later there was 
an American Legion Convention at 
Tampa, he induced a few Legion- 
naires to eat it. A columnist on 
the Tampa Tribune told the news 
of men eating a snake instead of 
a snake biting men. 

Knowing his snakes; that the 
rattlesnake leads an upright and 
clean life and eats mostly cotton- 
tail rabbits, Mr. End couldn't see 
why there wasn’t an opportunity 
to induce a whole lot more people 
to try out the rather bizarre prod- 
uct. 

It wasn’t long after his luncheon 
party to Legionnaires that orders 
started to come in to Mr. End. 
Even though it was in the midst 
of a depression and a rattlesnake 
was hardly a thing which would 
get wide acceptance as an article 





of diet, this man who was destined 
to go through some unusual mer- 
chandising experiences, decided to 
go after the business. Here is how 
he told it recently to me: 

“I had no money, and I mean by 
that I was broke after several 
years of truck farm misadventure, 
but I had plenty of raw material 
available, a canning and processing 
apparatus of small capacity, orders 
to fill and a lot of optimism. 

“I am sort of a showman I 
guess. It occurred to me that any- 
thing as extraordinary as canned 
rattlesnake should be dressed up 
so as.to present a de luxe and 
striking appearance. 

“So I lacquered the cans with 
the brightest orange I could obtain. 
Then I covered the top of the tin 
with a disk of genuine rattlesnake 
leather and I encircled the can with 
an effigy rattlesnake, using beads 
for eyes and rattles. There could 
be no misunderstanding that my 
product was anything else than 
genuine rattlesnake. All of this 
decoration represented a cost of 
but a few cents per can but it in- 
creased the sales value several hun- 
dred per cent. 


Adventures 
with Price 

“The more of the product I sold 
the more I increased the price. It 
was originally packed in No. 2 tins 
and it did take a great deal of 
snake meat to fill them. The first 
cans I sold for $2 each. It oc- 
curred to me that the people who 
were buying were as able and I 
found them to be as willing to pay 
$5 per can. But, of course, I could 
never attain quantity production 
with this price as I was missing 
thousands of everyday Americans 
who would be willing to shoot 
$1.50 or so for a tin of my quaint 
product.” 

Right away it will be observed 
Mr. End discovered a merchandis- 
ing fundamental which it takes 
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some manufacturers years to find 
out; namely, that a distinctive, un- 
usual and high-class package will 
increase sales. 

Another bit of merchandising 
strategy occurred to this pioneer in 
a new business soon afterward. 
The original Mr. Armour of Chi- 
cago was said to have marketed 
everything in a hog except its 
grunt, but it took him years to be- 
come so efficient. 

Mr. End approached his by-prod- 
uct problem this way: 

“In the meantime I was con- 
tinually experimenting with the 
various by-products. The oil, of 
course, was already known for its 
therapeutic qualities. A_ refined 
product had never been offered, 
however. So I developed a pure 
and sterile snake oil. 

“Then I found that with a few 
strokes of a pencil I could convert 
the vertebrae of the snake into 
grotesque good luck charms. Here 
I had an absolutely new and ex- 
tremely attractive mail-order item 
that had potentialities of sale by 
the thousands. A fifth-of-a-cent’s- 
worth of Cellophane wrapped 
around these charms increased 
their sales value from ten cents to 
twenty-five cents—color again, you 
see!” 

In the meanwhile the little busi- 
ness was growing in size and scope. 
The founder of the canned rattle- 
snake industry tells it thus: 

“When about a year old the busi- 
ness had reached such proportions 
that I simply could not handle it 
with my meager equipment so in 
May of this year I had the oppor- 
tunity to introduce some new capi- 
tal by incorporation. 

“Our entire cash capital was the 
minimum required by Florida law 
—$500. Before we were six months 
old as a corporation we declared a 
dividend of $3 per share and this 
was not bravado, but of course, we 
had had some awfully fine breaks.” 

Every business man in the 
United States has been up against 
the price problem during the last 
few years. This curious business 
was no exception. But observe 
how better packaging helped the 
situation : 

“Later we selected a special size 
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FLORIDIAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





This Is the De Luxe Label 
Designed for the Can 


can. This would enable us to offer 
the product at a retail price of 
$1.25. I forsaw that this price 
would enlarge our market, which 
it has done beyond expectations. 

“We wanted for a label abso- 
lutely the most de luxe job we 
could find so we put a sample can 
in the design laboratory of the 
Aluminum Company of America. 
They produced the label on dull 
aluminum foil. Of course, this 
necessitated a large initial invest- 
ment but we are not sorry. 

“In like manner we worked out 
an attractive Cellophane wrapping. 
With this we know that our prod- 
uct will not suffer loss of good 
appearance on the dealer’s display 
counter. We now use amber Cello- 
phane to wrap all of the by-prod- 
ucts. We thus wrap fangs, skulls, 
belts, bottles and everything we 
produce.” 

Like every business, large or 
small, this company has the prob- 
lem of the incoming mail to handle. 
That is where every business 
touches its consuming market. Mail 
can’t be handled in a perfunctory 
manner. 

The way each letter is handled 
makes the difference between good- 
will, the creation of boosters, or 
ill-will with resulting knockers or 
indifferent customers who won't 
talk well of a product. 

Here are some words from a 
successful seller of rattlesnake 
meat. which apply as well to a 
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multitude of other corporations. 

“I believe that attentive corre- 
spondence is an important element 
in the success of any business and 
particularly of a business such as 
this. From the very beginning I 
have myself attended to this phase 
of. the business and every letter 
that arrives whether it is from a 
tycoon or pencil-written from some 
humble curiosity seeker—is given a 
personal reply. Often the pencil 
inquiry results in more of an order 
than the tycoon’s. People like to 
be flattered and a letter from the 
president of a corporation carries 
more conviction than a printed or 
processed reply. 

“Summing up, I believe that the 
success of this business is due to 
the novelty of the products, the 
attractive manner in which they are 
packaged, the personal attention 
given to all inquiries and the earn- 
est effort and co-operation of the 
stockholders and active members of 
the organization who have devoted 


+ 


General Foods Promotes 
McGinnis and Ingram 


Allen O. McGinnis, for many years 
with General Foods sales and advertis- 
ing departments, has been appointed as- 
sistant to James F. Brownlee, vice- 
president of the General Foods Corpora- 
tion and president of the General Foods 
Sales Company, Inc. James Ingram, 
since 1929 assistant to the vice- -president 
in charge of sales planning and opera- 
tions of the latter company, has been 
appointed district sales manager of the 
Philadelphia territory. 





To Manage Grunow Sales 


H. C. Bonfig, former general manager 
of the Sterling Radio Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the. Grunow Corporation, Chi- 
cago refrigerator manufacturer. Duane 
Wanamaker is advertising director. 


Joins Grace & Holliday 


W. L. McLain, formerly Detroit 
representative of Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
joined Grace & Holliday, Detroit adver- 
tising agency. 





Bost Account to United 


Bost, Inc., New York, Bost tooth- 
paste, has appointed the United Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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day and night without watching a 
time | clock to put the business 
over.’ 

So here was a business which 
learned enough in two years about 
several business fundamentals to 
make almost any business better. 
One of these days, when we all 
stop talking about Manchuria and 
the Polish Corridor and begin to 
talk and act business—our own, we 
will do much to make things a lot 


_ better. 


Too many toothpaste salesmen 
know and talk too much about in- 
ternational debts, too many auto- 
mobile men have the inside dope on 
technocracy or the farm allotment 
plan. 

Mr. End talks, thinks and acts 
rattlesnake meat. It is his business, 
queer as it may sound to the rest 
of us. How he has acted and what 
he has thought and done to make 
his own unique business better is a 
course of action worthy of wide 
emulation. 


— 


Changes on Capper 


Publications 

The Missouri Ruralist, a Capper pub- 
lication, will be published at Topeka, 
Kans., effective January 1. John F. Case 
continues as editor with offices at the 
present St. Louis address, where an 
advertising office will also be maintained 
The Kansas Farmer, also a Capper pub- 
lication, will change from a bi-weekly to 
semi- monthly, effective January 1. 





“Oregonian” Appoints 
J. T. Crossley 


J. T. Crossley, formerly of Crossley 
& Failing and, more recently, associated 
with Gerber & Crossley, Inc., Portland, 
Oreg., advertising agency, has. been made 
advertisin diregtor of the Portland 
Morning Oregonian. 


Heads Davenport Club 


Walter Bahr has been elected pres- 
ident of the Davenport, Iowa, Advertis- 
ing Club, succeeding Richard Peters- 
berger. A. L. Cunningham and Robert 
Feeney have been re-elected vice-pres- 
me od and secretary-treasurer, respec- 
tively. 


~ = ° 
W. G. Young with NBC 
W. Garland Young, formerly with the 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia advertising agency, has joined 
the sales promotion department of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
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Up Front > 


A Space Buyer Explains Why He Prefers Forward Position 


An Interview by Bernard A. Grimes with 


Arthur C. Smith 


Space Buyer, Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


SOME space buyers definitely pre- 
fer pages closely identified with 
some editorial feature, such as 
finance, food or fashion. But I 
hold, regardless of the nature of 
the product to be advertised, or the 
type of reader to be reached, far- 
forward position is most desirable. 

The demand for position has 
grown more keen in recent years 
as more advertisers have come to 
believe in its value. Better posi- 
tions were more available last year 
than they have been for a long 
time, perhaps as much as fifteen 
years. Demand for them is not 
without merit, arbitrary as an ad- 
vertiser’s demand may seem. 

If an advertiser has won a for- 
ward or desirable fixed position, 
through long use of a publication, 
he is encouraged to stay with that 
publication. The position he enjoys 
might offset some advantage ad- 
vanced by a competitive publication 
in circulation, reader interest or 
some such factor. Space buyers, 
even those who seem not to admit 
it, are conscious of the publisher’s 
problem and do not expect to he 
given precedence over an adver- 
tiser who has been appearing in one 
position for years. 

There are plenty of arguments to 
prove that being up front is not as 
essential or desirable as I believe. 
Those holding diverse opinions will 
include advertisers and space buy- 
ers as well as publishers. Each of 
us, however, can only view the sub- 
ject in the light of experience. 
Mine has been that there is no 
position so productive as being up 
front with the live news, in a news- 
paper, and with the leading articles, 
if in a magazine. 

Surveys which I have conducted 
among men and women readers 
convince me that this reasoning is 
sound. Both were found to be 
more interested in front of the 
book or forward newspaper con- 
tents than in any other part. 


Space salesmen can show me 
summaries of the number of col- 
umns their particular publications 
have carried in food departments, 
for example, as an argument that 
position in or opposite the food de- 
partment is best, or to prove that 
their particular publication is a bet- 
ter buy than another which carried 
so many editorial columns less. 
Space salesmen can present such 
evidence until the cows come home, 
but it doesn’t stand up in my esti- 
mation, 

On such a basis, it would follow 
that the best medium for an adver- 
tiser of food products would be 
found in the straight use of cook 
books. Editorial content on foods 
is something to be considered by 
the space buyer, but it is not domi- 
nating enough for him to forego 
the best possible position up front 
in preference to being in the food 
section. 

This insistence on front position, 
of course, makes it difficult for the 
fellows who sell space. Every ad- 
vertiser can’t be up front and the 
problem grows more difficult in 
proportion to the volume of linage 
a ‘publication carries, but the han- 
dling of the problem is something 
for the publication to worry about. 
When there is a schedule to be 
made up, everything else being 
fairly equal, the contract goes to 
the publication that gives the best 
position. 

Not a Stereotyped 
Policy 


Of course, it would be foolish 
to profess a stereotyped policy. 
Judgment has to be exercised so as 
not to penalize a client or a suc- 
cessful publication carrying a lot 
of business by deciding to stay out 
because we can’t get a place as far 
forward as is wanted. These posi- 
tions may have been earned by 
advertisers on the basis of long- 
established, regular use of a publi- 




























cation. Position, even in such in- 
stances, continues to be a weighty 
matter with me and, between two 
comparable media, the contract goes 
to the one that gives the best. 

With newspapers, naturally, there 
is greater flexibility in the handling 
of position. We request forward 
position on every order. To be cer- 
tain that it is obtained, our depart- 
ment has worked out a system that 
has helped to achieve it. 

Those papers which have given 
us good position receive a letter ex- 
pressing our appreciation. A sec- 
ond letter goes to the group which 
is credited with a fair degree of 
co-operation. Papers in this group 
are told that we appreciate what 
has been done, but that we feel 
their co-operation could be im- 
proved upon, and we request them 
to watch position more carefully. 

A third letter goes to the group 
which has been the worst offender 
in disregarding our requests. These 
papers are frankly told that their 
position records are unsatisfactory. 
If improvement is not forthcom- 
ing, members of the group get an- 
other letter advising them that un- 
less more satisfactory service is 
given, a change in business will be 


made. This series has been effec- 
tive. 
Should the volume of business be 


+ 
Norman E. Mack Dies 


Norman E. Mack, prominent in _poli- 
tics and publishing, died at Buffalo on 
December 26, aged seventy-four. He 
was only twenty-one when, in 1879, he 
founded the Buffalo Sunday Times, 
with the help of $2,500 borrowed money. 

In 1883, the Times was started as a 
daily. He sold the Times in 1929 to the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers at a price 
reported to be about $5,000,000. 

Mr. Mack was a member of the 
Democratic National Committee from 
1900 until his retirement early this year. 





Hutchins Appointed by Philco 


The Hutchins Advertising Company, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., which has han- 
dled local advertising and promotion for 
Philco distributors and dealers in the 
East, has been appointed by the Philco 
Radio & Television Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, to furnish a similar service di- 
rect to them, beginning January 1, for 
the use of distributors and dealers 
throughout the United States. 
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such that policy permits appearance 
too far back, the responsibility for 
determining whether this situation 
is to be accepted or whether it is 
preferable to accept better position 
in another publication, tests the 
space buyer’s good judgment. It is 
in such instances that publication 
policy is important. Matters will 
run more smoothly for the pub- 
lisher who has clearly defined his 
position policy and sticks to it, than 
they will for a publisher whose pol- 
icy varies according to pressure 
brought to bear upon him. 

Publications are selected primar- 
ily on the basis of the audiences 
they make available to an adver- 
tiser. The primary factor is to be 
sure that you have selected a pub- 
lication which reaches the kind of 
people who constitute your logical 
market; second, that you reach 
them at the lowest cost; and, third, 
that you be in a favored position to 
talk to them as soon as possible. 

“What happens,” I am asked, 
“when orders are placed for less 
than page space in magazines?” 

Others may raise the same ques- 
tion with the thought that it puts 
me inacorner. Well, insistence is 
placed first on right-hand pages, 
then it is up to us to get as near to 
the first, if not the first, right-hand 
position as possible. 


+ 
Dry Goods Group to Meet 


The annual convention of the National 


Retail Dry Goods Association will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, January 16 to 20, inclusive. On 


the afternoon of January 17 the sales 
promotion group will discuss the theme 
“*Let’s Take Stock of Advertising.” A 
general session on the evening of Jan- 
uary 17 will be devoted to the cost of 
distribution, as seen from the econo- 
mist’s, the manufacturer’s and the re- 
tailer’s viewpoints. 





Enoch Brown, Jr., Returns to 
Memphis “Commercial Appeal” 


Enoch Brown, Jr., recently advertis- 
ing manager of the Atlanta Constitution, 
has returned to the Memphis Appeal 
and Commercial Appeal as advertising 
director and business manager, which 
position he held before joining the Con- 


stitution. Julian Harris, formerly di- 
rector of news for the Constitution, 
succeeds Mr. Brown as advertising 
manager. 
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a Here's How Times Have 


Changed in PITTSBURGH 


The Sunday Sun-Telegraph published ...63.9% 
MORE Automotive Display advertising, and 
47.2% MORE New Passenger Car ad- 
vertising than the other Pittsburgh Sunday 
Newspaper. 


Figures by Media Records, Inc., 11 months, 1932 


The Sunday Sun- 80% of the Sunday 






Telegraph SOLD... Sun-Telegraph's cir- 


*30.7% MORE 
copies (Total Net 
Paid) than the other 
Pittsburgh Sunday 


ewspaper. 


culation is purposely 
concentrated within 
the 50 mile Pitts- 
burgh area... where 
it does advertisers 





*A. B.C. Report, the most good! 
March 31, 1932 


war 


Manufacturers and Agents will find this highly 
concentrated wealthy Sunday Sun-Telegraph 
market “TAILOR-MADE?” to this year's speci- 
fications .. . Concentrate Distribution and Sales 
Effort in Known Established Markets! 
PITTSBURGH, America’s 5th Market is BEST 
COVERED by... 


The Pittsburgh Sunday 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 










Salesmen Letters from an Outsider 





Coffee Company Creates the Character “Jack Straw” Whose Identity 
Is Unknown to Salesmen 


By Frank Atha 


Of J. A. Folger & Co. 


A Erm cannot continually 
4. “preach” to its salesmen in 
its sales letters. Our salesmen are 
no exception to any other traveling 
representatives, and they are quick 
to recognize the many types of 
“canned bulletins,” “pep letters,” 
“sermon circulars” and other such 
sales correspondence. This type 
of sales correspondence is lightly 
read and even more lightly 
considered. 

J. A. Folger & Company, recog- 
nizing the above, wanted a new 
way of getting over their sales 
message to the salesmen—a way 
that would hold interest through- 
out the letter. 

So they created the character 
“Jack Straw” who was represented 
as a Columnist and Man of the 
World, an outside observer who 
would write circular letters to the 
salesmen on his observations and 
his theories about salesmanship. 

In his first letter on February 8, 
1928, Jack Straw explained him- 
self in this manner: “You have 
all undoubtedly heard of ‘Jack 
Straws,’ which are merely pick- 
ups in an old familiar game. Well, 
gentlemen, in this case the game 
is the selling game and my weekly 
letters are to contain the pickups.” 


Now a Part of the 
Sales Organization 


Since that first letter the com- 
pany has retained Jack Straw as 
part of its sales organization. 
Many salesmen correspond directly 
with him and he often quotes 
their letters in his articles, for 
Jack not only writes sales letters 
to the men, but contributes articles 
and poetry to the weekly inter- 
organization house magazine. This 
all creates good-will and a close 
feeling between the salesmen and 
the office. 

The latest series of Jack Straw 
letters began at the opening of the 





30 


fall sales campaign and consists 
of a ten lesson correspondence 
course. 

The course is covering ten of the 
major points of salesmanship in 
such a manner as to be interesting 
to the salesmen and yet keeping 
them sold on the fundamentals of 
their work. Here is a typical ex- 
ample: 


Gentlemen : 

There probably isn’t a single 
salesman on the Folger sales force 
who ever subscribed to a cor- 
respondence course on salesman- 
ship. At least I am assuming that 
to be the case in order that 1 may 
speak freely from this point for- 
ward. 

I have been retained by Folger 
to give you Ten Easy Lessons in 
Salesmanship—ten easy lessons by 
correspondence—You'll weep when 
you read my letters, but you'll smile 
when you sell the trade. Or at 
least I hope so. 

I have a new secretary this year 
—Beautiful but Dumb. My sec- 
retary’s name is Jitters. She is 
replacing good old Jeeves, who is 
now in business for himself. In 
this course of salesmanship Jit- 
ters shall speak for the class, so 
you gentlemen are at full liberty to 
appoint her your proxy in this 
literary activity. 

The first lesson in this corre- 
spondence course is by all means 
the most important one for any 
master salesman. The subject is 
—Know Your Product. In our 
case, to be more specific, it should 
be—Know Your Coffee. You 
should know why it is superior in 
every respect. 

“Jitters, do you know why 
Folger’s Coffee is a superior 
product? You may answer for the 
men. 

“Yes, sir,” promptly replied Jit- 
ters. “It’s the berries.” 

“Well, Jitters, that’s a ‘really 
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different’ answer, but then, Fol- 
ger’s is a really different coffee. 
Its berries are superior because 
they come from the Sunshine Re- 
publics of Central America. Where 
the Tropical Sun shines with equal 
intensity on the revolutions of the 
people, and the constitutions of the 
coffee trees.” 
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1 and 3. On the last page are the 
standings of the salesmen in a 
special sales contest. The first letter 
has on page 2 a picture of Jack 
Straw, reproduced here. 

The Jack Straw type of letter 
has unlimited possibilities, for in 
this name, Folger has created a 





I refer to revolu- [— 
tions because Folger’s 
Central American 
coffee is revolution- 
izing the general con- 
ception of what really 
is good coffee. The 
very luxury of na- 
ture is in Folger’s 
Coffee. 

It is nurtured in a 
north tropical region, 
where nature blesses 
all vegetation with a 
tropical luxury. Think | 
of luscious dates— | 
rich bananas—flavory 
sp.ves—tangy coffees. 
Why, gentlemen of 
the class, if you know 
vour product, there are 
no limits to the heights 
of oratory and sales- 
manship that may be 
reached to bring the 
fountain pen of your 
customer to the dotted 
line. His hand will 
shake so with anxiety 








JACK STRAW RETURNS 








STRONGER AND WISER THAN EVER 





and anticipation that This Is “Jack Straw,” Columnist and Man of the 


we, here in the office, 
will scarcely be able 
to read it. In fact, judging from 
some of the writing we are receiv- 
ing here now, we believe many are 
already at a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm. 

And I could go on and on for 
unnumbered pages, telling you of 
the violet rays of tropical sunshine 
of the mountain altitude—of the 
torrential rains of the equatorial 
regions—of the nitrates of volcanic 
soil and the freight rates through 
the Canal—but Uncle Sam _ has 
raised the postage rate, and this 
is “First Class Matter.” 

Jack Straw. 
* * * 

The letters in this series are on 
a four-page letterhead, the letters 
themselves being confined to pages 


World, Who Gives the Salesmen His Views on Selling 


character of wide experience, emi- 
nent wisdom and keen observation. 
Over his signature may be written 
the ideas of the president, the plans 
of the sales manager, the sugges- 
tions of the advertising manager, 
or the experiences of the credit 
manager. These thoughts, ideas 
and suggestions are passed on to a 
clever correspondent who writes 
them up in his own way. 

Even our own salesmen do not 
know the actual identity of “Jack 
Straw.” 


Death of D. W. Moffitt 


D. W. Moffitt, formerly vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation, Tulsa, Okla., 
died on December 26 at that city. He 
was seventy-one years old. 








Wise Business Men Have Taken 


Old Man Necessity Sits on the 
Capitol Steps 


Him into Their Confidence; Now 


Government Will Listen to His Counsel 


HE best way to save money is 

to quit spending it. That is an 
axiom in economics, and it works 
nearly everywhere but in Washing- 
ton. 

It won't work in Washington 
and it works badly in most cities 
and State capitals because the big 
business of government in this 
country is conducted on the most 
lunatic system ever invented. No 
real business could live and thrive 
on it under present circumstances, 
though there was a time when ex- 
perts in railroading and insurance 
were fairly proficient in combining 
practical politics with high finance. 
But nowadays business pays its 
way, or must find out why not. 

The Washington system is a 
combination of business and gov- 
ernment which results in bad busi- 
ness and bad government. The na- 
tion might be efficiently managed 
by business men or wisely ruled 
by statesmen. At present it is 
neither. 

The most searching test of a man 
or a business organization is the 
necessity to cut expenses. No ge- 
nius is needed to spend money. 
Once upon a time the author of 
these opinions went beautifully and 
magnificently bankrupt in a busi- 
ness enterprise which was funda- 
mentally sound except that it had 
too much money in the bank. With 
one-tenth of their working capital 
he and his partner might have suc- 
ceeded. As it was, they cooked up 
so many expansive and expensive 
ideas that the business died of fatty 
degeneration of the pay-roll. 

The safe and sound industries of 
America today—and thank heaven, 
there is a substantial saving rem- 
nant of them—are those that have 
waded resolutely out of the mire 
of red ink to the solid ground of 
a balanced budget. They did it by 
economy and retrenchment, not by 


Reprinted by permission from “The 
Houghton Line,” published by FE. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 





raising the tariff on the ultimate 
consumer. Why can’t Washington 
do likewise? 

The reasons are desperately real 
and practical. One is the hopeless 
tangle of political indebtedness 
which is part of the party system 
Much public office is given as a 
reward for services rendered. 
Budget-makers and their bosses are 
not only struggling with the pub- 
lic debt; they have a lot of pri- 
vate debts and party debts to pay. 
And it will be something new in 
American politics when a success- 
ful candidate in Congress econo- 
mizes at the expense of those who 
put him there. 


Like Gulliver and 
the Pygmies 


Perhaps you remember how Gul- 
liver fell asleep in the land of 
Lilliput and woke to find himself 
tied fast by thousands of tiny 
cords. Gulliver was a giant in the 
land, but the pygmies had him 
down and out. A gigantic effort 
in governmental economy may be 
hobbled and handicapped in the 
same fashion, with so many strings 
tied to its good intentions that it 
can’t even make a convincing ges- 
ture in the right direction. 

The other major difficulty in 
governmental economy is familiar 
to everyone who has tried to clean 
out an overstocked cellar or attic. 
Most cellars and attics are full of 
junk. Any impartial inventory 
would put about a fifteen-cent val- 
uation on their total contents. 
Down in the cellar, for example, 
is an elegant old cook stove, which 
grandfather gave to grandmother 
for a silver wedding present and 
which stood in the kitchen until 
the gas came down the street. It 
is still a good cook stove, as cook 
stoves go. 

It’s a bold, brave man who 
knows how to get it out of the 
cellar. In the first place, he doesn’t 
know what to do with it when he 
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gets it out. In the second place it 
has sentimental associations, for 
dear old grandmother stood beside 
it twenty years or so and made 
frizzled beef and flapjacks for 
grandfather. And in the third 
place it is still, after all, a darned 
good cook stove, supposing any- 
body should happen to want a cook 
stove, which nobody does. f 

There are thousands of jobs, 
dozens of bureaus and several de- 
partments in Washington which 
stay there for the same reasons 
which keep the cook stove in the 
cellar. The day of national house- 
cleaning comes around, but there 
is always someone to discover fif- 
teen reasons for keeping the cook 
stove. And also the old swivel 
chairs, the empty bottles and kegs, 
the scrap iron and sauce pan lids 
and all sorts of miscellaneous rub- 
bish, sound and serviceable once 
upon a time but good for nothing 
or next to nothing nowadays. 

National economizing on a suf- 
ficient scale won’t begin until the 
lobbyists are routed out of 
Washington, until the Congres- 
sional relatives stop leaning on 
Uncle Sam for a living, and until 
campaign charges are no longer 
part paid in governmental jobs. 
No man in the nation is big enough 
to bring these things about. But 
Old Man Necessity can accomplish 
miracles, even in Washington. 

So long as our citizens had any- 
thing left, necessity could be stalled 
off by new taxes. It has been done 
ten times over in the past eighteen 
years, during which the costs of 
government—Federal, State and 
municipal—have been boosted 375 
per cent. 

Today we pay one-fifth of our 
national income in taxes, and as 
the income goes down the tax per- 
centage goes up. If it goes up 
much further we shall soon be 
splitting fifty-fifty with the Gov- 
ernment, working one day for our- 
selves and one for Washington and 


+ 


G. O. Hackett on Own 


George O. Hackett, formerly publisher 
of Dairy Products Merchandising, De- 
troit, has opened an office at that city 
where he will conduct a market survey 
service, 
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our State and City. The system is 
coming too. close to Communism 
to be comfortable. 

As a matter of fact, taxes aren't 
going up. Taxes are going down. 
Not your taxes or mine, of course, 
but the total of taxes that are 
turned into the various public trea- 
suries. It’s bound to be so, because 
there are fewer of us fit and able 
to pay taxes and less work and 
wealth to be taxed. So Old Man 
Necessity is sitting on the Capitol 
steps, thumbing his nose toward 
the Treasury Building and waiting 
patiently for an invitation to a 
White House breakfast. 

They managed to stall him off 
until after Election Day. They will 
try to stall him off again with 
promissory notes, to be paid by 
your grandchildren and mine. But 
it won’t be long now. Old Man 
Necessity will take the tail of Con- 
gress and twist it until somebody 
says “Uncle.” 

There will be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth, but the costs of gov- 
ernment will be be cut down— 
*way down. And it had better be 
soon, or somebody will be slapping 
a mortgage on the U. S. Mint. 
You may call it “Inflation of the 
Currency,” if you like, but it will 
really be a mortgage. 

Old Man Necessity has been go- 
ing about the land these last three 
years seeking whom he might de- 
vour. Wise business men and pri- 
vate citizens have taken him into 
their confidence, heeded his advice 
and set their houses in order. 
Government must do the same, 
though its hired help, its henchmen 
and its camp followers feel the 
pinch and sting of the painful 
process. They will holler fright- 
fully, of course, and so will all 
their sympathetic friends, relatives 
and publicity experts. But the time 
is at hand in government, as it has 
already come to business, when Old 
Man Necessity won’t take “No” 
for an answer. 


Skinner with Toronto Agency 


H. C. Skinner, formerly with th 
Wiggins Systems, Ltd., Whales, hes 
been appointed ger of the new 
Winnipeg office of Norris-Patterson, Ltd., 
Toronto advertising agency. 
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Right Now, the Private Brand Is a 
Poor Bet 






Wholesalers and Chains Are Coming Back to a Better Appreciation of 
Nationally Advertised Products 


Branke-Baer Extract & PRESERVING 
ComPaNny 
Sr. Louis 

Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

We are desirous of obtaining any in- 
formation which would tend to show the 
decrease in volume suffered during the 
last two or three years by nationally ad- 
vertised brands of food products as com- 
pared with those brands which have not 
been advertised. 

We would appreciate your giving us 
as much information as possible which 
would tend to throw light on the question 
of whether ebvertioel brands of food 
products or unadvertised brands have 
suffered the greater decrease in volume 
during the last few years and the per- 
centage of decrease in each case. 


Hersert I. Fincn, Jr. 


ie is an expected phenomenon of 
business cycles that when com- 
modity prices are falling rapidly 
the sale of private brand merchan- 
dise to the consumer will increase. 
The rate of increase, however, is by 
no means as rapid as the rate of de- 
cline in commodity prices. 

The reason for this increase is 
principally that private brands are 
supplied largely by small producers 
who are able to shift rapidly with 
falling prices. Large-scale manu- 
facturers of advertised brands, in 
order to bring about economies of 
production and buying, are neces- 
sarily ahead of the market in their 
commitments. 

In addition, many manufacturers 
of private brand merchandise are 
not strongly entrenched financially, 
with the result that they frequently 
quote distress prices which unsettle 
the market. 

Last September the Federal 
Trade Commission in a report to 
the Senate made the definite state- 
ment that private brands were on 
the increase. The figures on which 
this statement was based were 
about two years old. 

The Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., im- 
mediately replied to the Commis- 
sion’s statement saying that whereas 
the conditions portrayed might have 
been correct when the figures were 
36 


gathered, there had been a very 
definite relative increase in the sale 
of national brands during the last 
year. The statement said: 

“The turning point of a gain 
favoring standard brands probably 
occurred about January 1, 1932... 
by approximately April or May of 
1932 nearly every private brand ex- 
ponent had come to realize that ex- 
cept in isolated instances the future 
growth of private brands was 
limited.” 

Some time ago the vice-president 
of a large food company assured 
Printers’ INK that although at 
that time private brand sales were 
making inroads into the sales of 
standard brands, the national ad- 
vertisers were reaching a point 
where they would begin to show 
gains. He pointed out that once 
the bottom was reached the na- 
tional advertiser would have a 
jump on the manufacturer of 
private brands. 

“Just as national brand prices 
come down more slowly,” he said, 
“they also will rise more slowly. 
Therefore, once the bottom is 
reached and prices begin to rise, 
you will find that private brand 
competition will become less im- 
portant.” 

Printers’ INK learns from con- 
fidential sources that recently a 
number of the leading chains and 
voluntaries have shown a definite 
reversal of their attitude towards 
advertised brands. 

Recently the management of the 
Safeway Stores on the Pacific 
Coast very definitely stated their 
belief in advertised brands, and 
other chains, while not prepared 
publicly to make any statements, 
are showing by their buying 
policies that they appreciate more 
and more the force of advertising 
and the confidence of consumers 
that advertised brands mean quality 
merchandise. 

This is not to be construed as 
meaning that all private brands are 
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not quality merchandise but the 
public has been fooled many times 
by some private brand manu factur- 
ers who maintain low standards. 
Consumers are beginning to realize 
that dollar for dollar they are 
likely to get better value from ad- 
vertised brands. 

As this was being written a letter 
was received from Lloyd Skinner, 
president, Skinner Manufacturing 
Company. In commenting on his 
experiences during a recent trip 
around the country he says, “On 


— 
Gets Contest Help 


Canapian Goopricn Company, LiMiTED, 
KitcHEeNerR, Ont., CANADA. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We can't begin to tell you how much 
appreciate your sending us the en- 
closed clippings on dealer and clerk con- 
test 


We held them a bit longer than we had 
intended to because of the writer being 
away on a long trip. However, you can 
be sure that we got a lot of good out 
of them. : : 

Thanks very much again. We think 
Printers’ INK is a “knock-out.” 

R. C. GrorrMann, 
Advertising Manager. 





Bowman-Deute-Cummings 
Adds Knollin to Staff 


J. C. Knollin, for the last eight years 
an account executive with the Hamman- 
Lesan Company, San Francisco adver- 
tising agency, has_ joined Bowman- 
Deute-Cummings, Inc., advertising 
agency, as _vice- president of the San 
Francisco office. 





Appoints Meek & Wearstler 


The Mullins Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Salem, Ohio, has appointed eek 
& Wearstler, Inc., leveland and 
Youngstown, Ohio, as advertising coun- 
sel. A campaign using magazines will 
be released in _ a.. 





Sproul Honored 


Arthur Elliot Sproul has been made 
an honorary life pees of Publicity 
Lodge, No. 1000, F. & A. M., of New 
York. Mr. Sproul, until “recently, was 
actively engaged in advertising work 
for more than forty years. 





Rodman Joins Thompson 


Harry Rodman, recently with R. H. 
Macy & Company, New York, as art 
director, will join the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, of that city, in a similar 
capacity. He was formerly with Lord & 
Taylor, New York, as art director. 
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my trip I particularly found at 
some points that wholesale grocers 
who were making headway were 
those who were handling manufac- 
turers’ brands and not pushing 
private brands.” 

If wholesalers and chains are 
beginning to weaken on private 
brands—and there are plenty of 
definite indications that they are— 
the national brand will have once 
more proved its ability to come 
through trying conditions with fly- 
ing colors.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


+ 


Emmett to Retire from 
Newell-Emmett 


Burton Emmett, after four years of 
increasing inactivity in the affairs of the 
Newell-Emmett Company, New York, 
of which he is vice-president and a 
founder, will = his holdings in 
that agency as December 31. 

He is taking this action partly in the 
hope of regaining his recently impaired 
health and partly to secure more time 
and freedom for travel and the further 
pursuit of his interests as a collector 
of books and prints. 

His business address will remain un- 
changed since, at the invitation of his 
partners, he will retain the use of his 
present quarters in the company’s offices. 


Seippel with Montgomery 
Ward 


_John H. oe formerly general 
sales manager o The Trane Company, 
La Crosse, Wis., pas been appointed 
merchandise head of mbing and heat- 
ing for Montgomery Wang & Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


Oakland Agency Adds to Staff 


Clifford M. Shores, formerly with the 
San Francisco office of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, has joined McCaffrey 
& Company, Oakland, Calif., advertising 
agency. ‘ath Anderson has also 
joined the McCaffrey agency as chief of 
the radio department. 








Studio Changes Name 


The Haggstrom Studios, Rye. 
Ill., package designers and product styl- 
ists, have chan their firm name to 
Haggstrom, Thelander and Berg. Prin- 
cipals are Arthur Charles se he 
John Thelander and Clifford W. Berg. 





Union Bag to Hanau 


N. Austin Hanau has been appointed 
sales promotion —. of the Union 
Bag & Paper Company, New York. For 
the last ten years 2 les operated as a 
direct advertising and sales promotion 
counsel. 
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YES...1 LOVE 


but my husband wants 
more power 


ws UT my husband 

wants—”’ that’s the 
shadow between salesman and 
sale. Until husband and wife 
think alike, the bank holds 
the money. 

Car buying is a good ex- 
ample. The wife may seem to 
decide, for she does most of 
the exclaiming. But behind 
her is the shadow of her hus- 
band, peering under the hood, 
trying to chisel the price or 
wanting to “think it over,” 
ready at any moment to kill 
the sale if his enthusiasm does 
not coincide with hers. 


Cars aren’t sold in the show- 
room—they are sold back 
home in the living-room. 
Months of eager planning pre- 
cede the down-payment. And 
when she wants one car and 
he wants another, the sale is 
more than likely to hang fire. 


Instead of having her get 
automobile ideas from one 
magazine, and him from an- 
other, how much better for 


THE 





SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 


them both to learn about one 
car from a magazine they both 
like to read. 


That isn’t theory. It has 
been demonstrated over and 
over again that a Family 
Group magazine is a powerful 
influence in bringing the whole 
family to a common under- 
standing, conviction and desire 
for any product related to the 
happiness and comfort of all. 


Redbook is a Family Group 
magazine. It offers the uni- 
versal appeal of great fiction. 
It is read by men and women 
—young and old—in almost 
exactly equal numbers. Every 
thousand copies, by an actual 
count, are read by 1480 women 
and 1420 men. And get this 
big point—Redbook carries 
your message to both sexes 
for 30% less than it costs to 
reach one sex alone through 
other media! 

Sell the family and you sell 


all. Redbook Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 
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4NDS BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 












HILE it is still, 

of course, un- 
lawful to advertise 
beer, just around the 
corner as some people 
say it is, there is 
nothing wrong in ad- 
vertising either a new 
day or a brown bottle. 
So Schlitz, of brown 
bottle fame, is back 
again in the advertis- 
ing pages (of publica- 
tions going to whole- 
salers) boasting pro- 
phetically : 

“When the new day 

dawns... 

Schlitz will still be 
America’s favor- 
ite.” 

Behind the old fa- 
miliar (to some) globe 
trade-mark, is a pro- 
jecting spray of sun- 
shine, representing the 
dawn of the hoped-for 
new day. 

The copy tells how 
for more than eighty 
years Schlitz was an outstanding 
brewer and says that its sales ex- 
ceeded “any other brewery in this 
country.” 

While the bottle now is “special 
brew” of legal type, the copy cer- 
tainly makes the reader think of 
real beer with its slightly rewritten 


> 
Art Directors Club Moves 
The Art Directors Club last week 


held an informal luncheon to celebrate 
the opening of its newly acquired quarters 
at the Architectural League Club, 115 
East 40th Street, New York. 


Death of H. C. Bonney 


Harry Charles Bonney, vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising of the 
Ruberoid Company, New York, died last 
week at Stamford, Conn., aged forty- 
eight. 


Heads Mississippi Club 


George W. Godwin has heer elected 
president of the Jackson, Miss., Adver- 
tising Club. Mrs. Ligon Smith Forbes 
has been elected vice-president and James 
Fuller, secretary-treasurer. 


Schlitz Becomes Prophetic 














will still be America’s Favorite 


for more then 80 yeers, Schlitz has been on 
outstanding leoder in the brewing industry... 
MORE PEOPLE PREFERRED SCHLITZ THAN ANY 
OTWER BREWERY IN THIS COUNTRY. When 
the new doy downs, history will repect itself 
... America’s feverite will always be — 


“SCHLITZ ... THE BREW THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS” 


slogan, “the brew that made Mil- 
waukee famous.” 

This new-day advertising has al- 
ready resulted in many inquiries 
from individuals and companies de- 


siring to become territorial dis- 
tributors if and when real beer 
returns. 

7. 


Bank Appoints Conover 


The Quincy Trust Company, Quincy, 
Mass., has appointed the S. A. Conover 
Company, Boston, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Newspapers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Has Soap Account 


Day & Frick, Philadelphia, soap man- 
ufacturers, have appointed the Bloom- 
ingdale-Weiler Advertising Agency, of 
that city to handle their advertising. 
Newspapers will be used. 


Represent Grocers’ Paper 


The National Grocers Bulletin, St. 
Paul, has appointed Dorr, Corbett & 
Dutch, publishers’ representatives, Bos- 
ton, as its New England advertising 
representatives. 
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Giving Small-Space Advertisements 
Better Readability 


It Is Best to Avoid Tricks and Stick to Simple Type with 
Plenty of White Space 


By Wilbur Perry 


OWHERE in advertising is 

a heavier burden placed upon 
typography than in the smaller ad- 
vertisements of single-column width 
up to four inches depth. 

It is extremely important that 
the copy be read and yet the very 
size of the advertisement militates 
against any opportunity to accom- 
plish typographical tricks. 

Some advertisers, indeed, seem 
to solve the problem by forgetting 
typography entirely. They use va- 
rious illustrative tricks and their 
philosophy is that if you can get in- 
terest in the illustration prospects 
will read the copy anyway. In some 
cases such a plan may be successful 
but there are plenty of indications 
that an advertiser may achieve il- 
lustrative interest and at the same 
time so arrange his advertisement 
typographically that it will be read 
easily. 

The first requirement for good 
typography in the small advertise- 
ment is the choice of a type face 
which is readable in the lower “reg- 
isters.” This automatically elimi- 
nates some of the most interesting 
faces for large display advertise- 
ments and frequently forces adver- 
tisers to lean upon good old types 
that may not be highly fashionable 
but do an excellent job in the small 
sizes. 

In planning illustrations for small 
advertisements, it is frequently ef- 
fective to place them at interesting 
angles or use trick shapes. A study 
of a large number of smaller ad- 
vertisements indicates that the same 
rule does not hold in planning ar- 
rangements of type. Frequently the 
choice of an unusual shape for the 
type box interferes with readability 
and therefore causes a loss of all 
the value that the unusual shape 
had in attracting attention. 

The type should be held to one 
block wherever possible. 

Copy should be boiled down to 
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absolute essentials in order that as 
large a type as possible may be 
used and also that there may be 
plenty of spacing between the lines. 

Obviously all the white space 
that can be gained should be used 


TAKE THE CURSE 
OFF SALADS. . . 


Now add salads to your good eats list, 
for A. 1. Sauce mixed into the dressing 
makes them a man’s food . . . Ask to 
have the A. 1. bottle on the table, so 
you can do the mixing to suit yourself. 
You’ll like A. 1. on your meat and fish, 
too. Ask for it in hotels or restaurants. 


@a 1. Sa: 772 = 


as a background for the type block. 
It is important that any appearance 
of crowding be avoided. 

The type should be related to the 
illustration so as to complement it. 

Hand lettering is frequently em- 
ployed to give the smaller adver- 
tisement interest. Indeed, many of 
the smaller advertisements are hand 
lettered entirely. On the other 
hand, some very successful displays 
of this type have been created by a 
combination of hand lettering and 





type. Et We 
If the hand lettering is planned 
carefully, the advertiser can violate 
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running mate of the BREMEN and EUROPA 
sailing to the 


Meditoriancar 


FEB. 4 * 53 DAYS - 21 PoRTS 
FIRST CLASS $600 UP « TOURIST $300 UP 
Apply 57 Broadway, New York City 

Or Your Own Agent 











the rule that the type should be in 
one block wherever possible. 

For instance, an interesting ad- 
vertisement in newspapers by North 
German Lloyd is an excellent com- 
bination of hand lettering and 
straight type. The type face chosen 
might be a little stronger but on 
the whole the combination is read- 
able and interesting. 

Book publishers are doing some 
interesting small-space advertising 
these days, and a typical example 
is a three-inch advertisement for 
the book, “Peking Picnic.’’ Against 
a pagoda background a sans serif 
type with hand-lettered head makes 
an effective display. 

A number of advertisers have 
tried the use of reverse plates in 
order to get attention. Aside from 
the fact that there is a growing be- 
lief that the reverse plate is being 
overdone, many of the smaller ad- 
vertisements lose effectiveness when 
white type is shown against black 
areas. This is particularly true in 
certain mediums where the black 
tends to gray down and the white 
areas to fill in. 

What can be done by liberal use 
of white space is illustrated in an 
A-1 Sauce advertisement. Here 
the type itself, if it were not well 
leaded, would be rather unreadable. 
The advertiser, however, has seen 
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that there is plenty of space be- 
tween the lines and thus is able to 
use a distinctive and unusual type 
and at the same time has achieved 
good readability. 

Some skilled users of small space 
advocate a consistency between the 
shape of the illustration and the 
shape of the type block. They go 
so far as to surround their adver- 
tisements with oval borders in 
which are set oval type blocks. 

These undoubtedly make inter- 
esting spots on a page, but when 
these spots are studied in com- 
parison with the more prosaic, 
more conventional small advertise- 
ments, it is surprising how much 
they lose in readability by com- 
parison. 

One of the main things to be ob- 
served in the use of small space is 
to avoid scattering composition. 
Type and illustration should be 
carefully related to each other and 
the illustration should always con- 
tribute to the readability of the 
message. It is this unity of com- 
position that usually spells the dif- 
ference between an effective small- 
space advertisement and a scattered 
uninteresting presentation of the 
sales story. 

The heaviest handicap the typog- 
rapher faces in preparing small 
advertisements is that of excessive 
copy. Therefore, a final restriction 
is—make the copy good but short. 


By ANN BRIDGE 
Atlantic $10,000 Prize Novel 








“, rivets youratten- 
tion. Has something 





beyond cleverness.” 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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Reports 1931 Publication Census 


TEWSPAPER advertising for 
4 N 1931 registered a drop of 21.9 
er cent, as compared to 1929, 
ccording to the census of manu- 
actures of the Census Bureau. 
’eriodicals other than newspapers, 
wr the corresponding periods, show 

decline of 24.6 per cent. 

For 1929 the bureau reports a 
otal value of advertising of $797,- 
338,231 carried in newspapers. For 
1931 the figure reported is $623,- 
186,218. Subscriptions and sales 
totaled $275,781,131 for 1929 and 
$261,075,621 for 1931. 

Periodicals other than news- 
apers carried advertising in the 


— 


Metzendorf, Dahlstrom and 
Brinkman Join Studio 


Henry Metzendorf, Herbert Brinkman 
ind Robert Dahlstrom have organized a 
ew art service with headquarters at the 
Madison Studios, 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Mr. Metzendorf has been 
engaged in the commercial art field for 
sixteen years. Mr. Brinkman formerly 
was art director and layout man with the 
former George Batten Company and Lord 
& Thomas and Logan. Mr. Dahlstrom 
previously was with the Batten agency 


ind Underwood and Underwood. 


Sing Sing Warden on Air 


William R. Warner & Company, New 
York, have appointed Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, Inc., p= ane agency of that 
ity, to direct a radio broadcasting cam- 
paign. The programs each week will fea- 
ture dramatized interviews with Warden 
Lewis E. Lawes, of Sing Sing. 


Eldridge, Vice-President, 


Young & Rubicam 
Clarence E. Eldridge, of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has been appointed a vice-presi- 
lent of that agency. 


Will Market New Razor 


The King Razor Company, organized 
at Providence, R. I., plans to market a 
new safety razor. Newspaper test cam- 
paigns will be initiated shortly. The ac- 
count will be handled by Lanpher & 
Schonfarber, Inc., of that city. 


Ansco to Cowan & Dengler 


The Agfa Ansco Corporation, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., cameras and photographic 
supplies, has appointed Cowan & Dengler, 
Inc., New York, as advertising counsel. 


+ 
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amount of $322,900,164 in 1929. 
The total for 1931 was $243,- 
342,366. Subscriptions and sales for 
1929 amounted to $184,545,297, as 
against $162,164,847 in the year 
1931. 

Other data concerning the pro- 
duction of newspapers and period- 
icals, as reported by the Census 
Bureau, show that the number of 
establishments engaged in such 
production totaled 11,524 in 1929 
and 10,131 in 1931; number of 
wage earners in 1929 was 129,660 
in 1929 and 118,901 in 1931, wages 
paid in 1929 totaled $253,399,075 
as against $224,709,548 in 1931. 


+ 


Virgil Jordan Heads Industrial 
Board 


Virgil Jordan, for the last three years 
economic adviser of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, has been made 

resident of the National Industrial Con- 
erence Board, effective January 1, suc- 
ceeding the late Magnus W. Alexander. 
He will continue to serve the McGraw- 
Hill company in an advisory capacity. 


Renews Advertising Course 


On January 18 the New York Times 
will inaugurate a new advertising course 
on “Retail Newspaper Advertising.” The 
course, which is free, will consist of eight 
lectures to be given on Wednesday eve- 
nings. Applications should be received 
before January 6. 


Brace Enters Agency Field 


George W. Brace, for seven years ad- 
vertising representative of the Furniture 
Publishing Corporation, has become a 
partner in Rich & Risley, Jamestown, 
N. Y., advertising agency. The agency’s 
name has been changed to Rich, Risley & 
Brace. 


Changes Size 


_ School Management, New York, effec- 
tive with its February issue, will enlarge 
its advertising page size to 7 by 10 inches. 
The magazine will be made up as a minia- 
ture newspaper and will digest informa- 
tion for school executives. 


Death of M. J. Morgan 


Milton J. Morgan, for ten years with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, died on 
December 24 at Detroit, aged fifty. Be- 
fore joining the Campbell-Ewald agency 
he was with the Detroit Free Press. 4 
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This Display Has 2,000 Parts 


HANDSOME exhibit, scru- 
4 4 pulously finished in minute de- 
tail and comprising close to 2,000 
individual parts, has recently been 
created by the Chevrolet Motor 
Company. In the manner of a three- 
dimensional photomontage it por- 
trays “The Magic City of Chevro- 
let’—a sizable town of over fifty 
passenger car and truck manufac- 
turing, assembly and warehouse 
plants. 

The exhibit covers approximately 
192 square feet and is twelve feet 
high. Despite its apparently com- 
plicated construction, it can be 
taken down and re-erected in a few 
hours. 

The outstanding feature of the 
“City” is its faithful approach to 
realism. Pouring out of the chim- 
neys of the miniature plants are 


— 


Durand Joins Shelter Group 

W. C. W. Durand, at one time adver- 
tising director of Physical Culture, has 
joined Walter C. McMillan, Inc., as a 
member of the National Shelter Group 
staff and will make his headquarters at 
New York. He was formerly with the 
International Magazine Company and the 
Butterick Publishing Company. 


streams of smoke, welcome signs of 
renewed and increasing manufa 
turing activity. Electric lights flas! 
here and there, suggesting overtim« 
work. Driving along the terraces 
on which the structure is built ar 
fleets of cars and trucks, running 
smoothly along the highways. A 
long, loaded freight train winds in 
and out of the various factories. 

Groups of tiny figures dot the 
landscape, including a band, not 
forgetting the drum major—the 
symbol of Chevrolet in 1933. 

The exhibit first went on publi 
view in Detroit for three weeks 
prior to the announcement on De 
cember 17 of the new Chevrolet 
line. It has since been started on 
a limited tour of the country, possi- 
bly to include New York and Chi- 
cago at respective auto show dates 


+ 


Detroit Printers Combine 

The Mulford Company and _ the 
Voelker Printin Company, Detroit, 
have merged, with Charles M. Voelker 
as president and John W. Mulford as 
vice-president. Glenn B. Miller is vice- 
president in charge of sales. E. 
Reichert has been appointed sales man 
ager of the direct-mail division. 
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Hidden Business Is Dug Out by 
Co-operative Effort 


low Five Electrical Contractors in Town of 30,000 Got Customers They 
Didn’t Know Existed 


\REFUL co-ordination of di- 

rect-mail, newspaper advertis- 
ing and personal solicitation re- 
suited in an unusually successful 
selling campaign conducted by five 
Spartanburg, S. C., electrical con- 
tractors to modernize home wiring 
in their community. 

Spartanburg is a community of 
about 30,000 people. During a 
period of seven weeks, a total of 
$5,084.12 in business was secured 
or an average of $145 per week 
for each contractor. This sum 
represented money which he would 
not have had if the campaign had 
not been conducted: 

The local power company was 
called upon for a prospect list to 
be made up from its customers. A 
group of names was selected which 
represented good credit. These 
were gone over carefully and the 
names of those known to be renters 
were eliminated, with the excep- 
tion of those who had lived in the 
same rented house for six or more 
years. Such tenants were consid- 
ered to have sufficient influence 
with the landlord to get him to 
install a reasonable amount of wir- 
ing. The list was then checked to 
make sure that the addresses were 
correct. 

Usually, the woman of the house 
is the one who appreciates most 
the lack of convenience outlets, 
and most likely would be the one to 
whom the contractor would talk in 
soliciting this business. Accord- 
ingly, the list was again scrutinized 
to ascertain so far as _ possible 
whether or not in each case the 
letter should be addressed “Dear 
Madam.” 

Each contractor received about 
100 names from this list after all 
of these checks had been made. In 
addition, he was sent a card for 
each name appearing on his list. 
There was a space to record the 
nature of the work done, together 
with the amount involved for labor 
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and material itemized separately. 
If no work or material was sold or 
if the prospect might be in the 
market at a later date, the contrac- 
tor could make a notation to that 
effect. This card was signed by the 
contractor and turned in to the sec- 
retary of the Electrical Associa- 
tion, which had been formed ex- 
pressly for the purpose of 
conducting this campaign. 

It was estimated that each con- 
tractor could not make more than 
five calls per day since he had no 
sales organization and was to do 
his own personal soliciting. An 
analysis of the best time of the day 
to make the call further substanti- 
ated this limitation. 

In the morning the housewife 
would be busy with routine house- 
hold duties until perhaps after nine 
o'clock. Nine-thirty was, therefore, 
considered a good starting time. At 
eleven-thirty, she would perhaps be 
thinking of preparing luncheon and 
would, therefore, not like to be 
bothered. 

Varying lunch hours, resting and 
hovsework subsequent to lunch 
would preclude the advisability of 
calling until two or two-thirty in 
the afternoon. Five o'clock was 
the latest possible time for calls 
while after-supper hours were con- 
sidered the best of all to secure 
the interest of both the man and 
wife. 

Having 100 names and with only 
an average of five calls a day, it 
would take twenty days to call on 
all of the prospects. If the letters 
were all mailed out at one time, 
several days would elapse between 
the receipt of the letter and the 
contractor’s call. Accordingly, a 
daily mailing was made of letters 
addressed to five names on each of 
the contractors’ lists. The cards 
bearing the corresponding names 
had been stamped with the date of 
the mailing. 

Newspaper advertising was also 
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used to create a desire for addi- 
tional wiring and wiring devices 
and to help pave the way for the 
contractur’s call. The advantages of 
proper and adequate wiring were 
stressed and the extremely low cost 
of having work of this nature done 
now due to low prices 
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tor to contact prospects for any- 
thing he had to sell. The main 
theme of the campaign was, of 
course, to modernize wiring, but 
fundamentally the contractor was 
interested in the results in profits 
whether they come from wiring or 





of materials and labor 
was also emphasized. 

A point scoring sys- 
tem was arranged to 
add interest and to in- 
ject friendly competi- 
tion in the campaign. 
To each of such items 
as switches, conveni- 
ence outlets, closet 
lights, radio outlets, 
etc., which were being 
featured, there was al- 
lotted a certain num- 
ber of points. A con- 
tractor also received a 
given number of points 
for attending the 
weekly meetings and 
for having his report 
in on time. 

No prizes were 
awarded, since the 
contractors felt that home. 
among their small 
number more real in- 
terest could be aroused 
in the actual accom- 
plishments if only the 
accumulation of points 
was the goal. After 
all, the points secured 
were an indication of 
the fact that business 





Do You Have Plenty 
Of Outlets 


In Your Home? 


Nay st yt ert 
binding the wafer prtanemps nd appli- 


Call the phone number below or 
your electrician and ask for au 
estimate on what it will cost to 
modernize the wiring in vour 


Spartanburg Electrical Association 


Call 700 or one of the electrical contractors listed below to secure an 


CLYDE L. ANTHONY 
W D. ANTHONY , 
J. FRANK BLAKELY. 
P. A. GEORGE 

BOYD S. RANDALL 


of your furniture without 


Spartanburg electrical! contrac 
tors are offering special lo 

ices for a limited period AbD 
THOSE NEEDED OUTLETS 
AND SWITCHES 


estimate on any of the above items. 
Telephone 282 
.... Telephone 2864 
. Telephone 2370 
Telephone 2535 
Telephone 230 








had been procured and 
that meant money. 

The point system 
served as an index to the progress 
of the individual contractors in the 
campaign without revealing the 
amount of business secured in dol- 
lars and cents which was prefer- 
ably kept confidential. Only the 
total dollars business secured by 
the group was announced. 

This campaign provided an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the contrac- 


— 
Appoints Menken 


The Exhibitors Screen Service, Inc., 
New York, has pointed Menken Ad- 
vertising, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Newspaper Space Was Used to Explain the Advan- 
tages of Additional Outlets 


from the sales of an electrical ap- 
pliance, lamps, lighting fixtures or 
other similar merchandise. 

One contractor sold $128 in 
lighting fixtures in one order and 
another picked up $25 in one week 
in repairs. A total of $2,063 was 
procured during the campaign by 
all the contractors for sales of 
items not on the score sheet. 


+. 


Cabot Has New Account 


The Norvic Company, Lowell, Mass., 
bandages and hospital gowns, has ap- 
pointed Harold Cabot & Company, Bos 
ton, to direct its advertising account 
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FIRST IN PHILADELPHIA 
SECOND IN AMERICA ..., 


In total advertising lineage for six-day newspape 
the Evening Ledger was first in Philadelphia ap 
second in America during the month of Novembe 
publishing a total of 1,192,859 lines. 


FIRST IN PHILADELPHIA 
FOURTH IN AMERICA .. . 


In retail advertising lineage for all newspapers th 
Evening Ledger was first in Philadelphia and fou 
in America during the month of November, publis 
ing a total of 874,231 lines. 


FIRST IN PHILADELPHIA 
SECOND IN AMERICA ... 


In department store advertising lineage for all new 
papers the Evening Ledger was first in Philadelp 
and second in America during the month of Nover 


ber, publishing a total of 623,247 lines. 





Curtis-Martin Newspaperfad 
America, may be _ purchasefdi 
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IRST IN PHILADELPHIA 
SECOND IN AMERICA .. . 


| mewspape In total advertising lineage for Sunday newspapers 

adelphia an The Philadelphia Inquirer was first in Philadelphia 

£ Novembe and second in America during the month of Novem- 
ber, publishing a total of 413,893 lines, 


IRST IN PHILADELPHIA 
FIRST IN AMERICA .. . 


wspapers ti In department store advertising lineage for a six-day 
ia and fou morning newspapers The Philadelphia Inquirer was 
iber, publi first in Philadelphia and first in America during the 


month of November, publishing a total of 313,257 lines. 


RST IN PHILADELPHIA 
FIRST IN AMERICA .. . 


In department store advertising lineage for Sunday 
newspapers The Philadelphia Inquirer was first in 
Philadelphia and first in America during the month 
of November, publishing a total of 238,274 lines. 
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Creating Advertisements That 
Dealers Will Use 


Eleven Suggestions Which Will Help Cut Down Waste in Local 
Newspaper Services 


By John H. Miller 


Frank Presbrey Company 


ERE are eleven suggestions for 
creating advertisements that 
dealers will use: 

1. Get the retailer’s point of view. 
Remember that his newspaper ad- 
vertising is usually expected to 
bring in business the next day. 
Therefore, “institutional”? copy in 
most instances is taboo. 

2. Don’t try to hog all the space 
for your own trade-mark, slogan, 
etc. This has been sure death for 
many a dealer’s advertising services. 

3. Feature only new and desirable 
merchandise. Progressive retailers, 
particularly department stores, will 
not devote space to things which 
are not new or for which there is 
not an active demand. 

4. Generally speaking, dealer ad- 
vertisements should not be larger 
than two columns wide, with the 
depth dependent upon the subject. 
There are exceptions to this, of 
course, as in the case of large-unit 
sale items such as refrigerators, 
automobiles, radios, etc. It is a 
waste of time to supply large-sized 
advertisements on the theory that 
they will be cut down anyway. By 
starting on a reasonable basis you 
are more likely to succeed. 

5. Prepare new advertisements at 
frequent intervals, rather than once 
or twice a year. They will seem 
newer and fresher to the retailer 
and his advertising department, and 
actually will be more up to date be- 
cause you will be able to take ad- 
vantage of changes in style trends, 
news events, etc. This eliminates 


a 


Lithographers Combine 


The Stecher Lithographic Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., and the Traung Label 
and Lithograph Company, San Francisco, 
have merged and will be known as the 
Stecher-Traung Lithographing Corpora- 
tion. Otto R. Rohr, of Rochester, is 
president of the combined companies. 
Charles F. Traung is executive vice- 
president. 


the appearance of “boiler plate” 
promotion. 

6. It is good policy to keep dealer 
advertisements as simple as _pos- 
sible. This does not mean that op- 
portunities for originality in copy 
should be passed up, but rather 
the avoidance of “tricks” in typog- 
raphy and illustrations. The rea- 
son for this is that odd arrange- 
ments will not harmonize with the 
dealer’s regular advertising. 

7. Keep your advertisements in 
tune with current trends in retail 
advertising. Just now there is a 
decided preference for copy written 
in a light, unconventional vein. 

8. Be sure that your illustrations 
will reproduce under all conditions. 
This is particularly important when 
photographs are used. And remem- 
ber that there is a big difference in 
the mechanical facilities of differ- 
ent papers. 

9. When two-column advertise- 
ments are supplied, illustrations 
and trade-marks should be kept 
within the one-column width, thus 
making it possible for the dealer 
to revise the advertisements for 
one-column space (by letting the 
newspaper set the copy) without 
going to the trouble and expense 
of making over cuts. 

10. In sending advertisements t 
large stores, address your material 
to the head of the particular de- 
partment involved rather than the 
advertising department. 

11. Always send at least one 
proof with every mat or electro 


+ 


Heads Thomas & Armstrong 

R. W. Boyd has been elected presi- 
dent of the Thomas & Armstrong 
Manufacturing Company, London, Ohio, 
sheet steel farm equipment. Other of- 
ficers elected are: . F. Balo,* vice- 
president; L. Thomas, secretary and 
treasurer, and M. H. Ellison, gener 
manager. B. Armstrong has 
named sales manager. 
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How G. E. Fights Competition of 
Cheap Merchandise 


It Is Meeting Foreign Challenge with Most Intensive Advertising 
Campaign It Has Ever Undertaken on Lamps 


By Andrew M. Howe 


HE American electric lamp in- 

dustry is faced with serious 
competition from  foreign-made 
lamps of inferior construction. 
These are being retailed at prices 
much lower than those for stand- 
ard quality lamps. But, unlike 
other industries faced with such a 
problem, the lamp manufacturers 
are fighting back instead of de- 
pending upon the Government for 
aid or waiting for the consuming 
public to find out for itself that it 
pays in the long run to buy the 
best. 

The two leaders in this battle 
against inferior competition are 
the Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
and the General Electric Company. 
An article in the December 1, 1932, 
issue of Printers’ Inx, “ ‘Buy 
American’—with a Reason Why,” 
told how the former company is 
using advertising to meet this sit- 
uation. General Electric is attack- 
ing the problem from a little dif- 
ferent angle. 

For the last fifteen years or 
more, lamp advertising has been 
largely educational. The quality 
element was not omitted but was 
largely subordinated to the educa- 
tional theme. This was because 
of an expanding market, constant 
increase in business and, in general, 
a broad market development prog- 
ress that was ushered in almost 
simultaneously with the industry, 
itself. 

The competitive problem was 
not an extremely urgent one. Com- 
petitive lamps were being sold, but 
not in very large numbers and 
with the expanding market there 
was ample business for everyone. 
The company felt that its big job 
was the one of developing and 
educating the market. 

In 1932 this new menace of in- 
creasing numbers of low-priced 
ioreign lamps of inferior quality 
appeared. Primary reasons were 


cheap foreign labor, depreciated 
currencies and, to the foreign man- 
ufacturers, the fertility of the 
American market. Former years 
had seen some lamp imports, but 
never in such immense volume as 
this year. During 1932 the aggre- 
gate number of these lamps has 
been somewhat over 100,000,000 or 
about 20 per cent of the total 
market. 


American Manufacturers 
Paved the Way 


American manufacturers had un- 
consciously paved the way for the 
acceptance by the consuming pub- 
lic of these foreign lamps. These 
manufacturers for so many years 
had made such good products that 
the public had come to believe that 
any incandescent lamp was a good 
lamp. To the average buyer an 
incandescent lamp was a “light 
bulb”—and that was that. 

As a matter of fact, of course, 
an incandescent lamp is made up 
of a large number of individual 
parts, some of these being very 
small and delicate. Any imper- 
fection in any one of these parts 
seriously affects lamp efficiency, 
life and performance. But in the 
minds of most people, a lamp was 
simply something which one placed 
in an electric socket, and if it 
lighted it was a good lamp. 

Most people probably have not 
realized, until the present cam- 
paigns of the manufacturers 
started, that a lamp is simply an 
instrument which converts electri- 
cal energy into illumination. Its 
quality of design and construction 
determine its efficiency as a trans- 
former of this energy. 

In the final analysis, one buys 
lamps to get light. Lamps have no 
value in themselves except insofar 
as they do a job of converting 
electricity into light, economically, 
efficiently and reliably. Obviously, 
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a lamp that costs less than a stand- 
ard quality lamp to buy but which 
burns twice as much current to 
produce an equivalent amount of 
light, is not as good a bargain as 
a standard lamp that may have 
cost a few cents more initially, but 
which gives either more light for 
the same current consumption, or 
an equal amount of light for les- 
ser current consumption. 

This is the story that the Gen- 
eral Electric Company has to tell. 
Accordingly, it initiated last fall 
the most intensive advertising pro- 
gram it has ever undertaken on 
lamps. 

This program is devoted solely 
to telling the public the story of 
the importance of lamp quality, 
translated in terms of operating 
economy and lighting satisfaction. 
Naturally, the appeal of price will 
sway a great many buyers in spite 
of all the convincing proof of su- 
periority which may be presented 
for the higher-priced products. 
Recognizing this, the company rea- 
soned that it might be overlooking 
2n opportunity by not cultivating 
this smaller but important price 
market. In addition, there is some 
value in educating the price buy- 
ers to using lamps with the G. E. 
mark on them. 

So in order to assist the price- 
minded public in the matter of ob- 
taining a quality lamp at a lower 
price, the company introduced in 
the spring of 1932 a new type of 
lamp designated as “Type D,” 
which retails for 10 cents. 


INK 
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These lamps are not Mazda 
lamps; they are a special new type 
altogether. While their life is 
approximately one-half that of the 
regular line, their efficiency is on a 
basis of parity with the better type 
which retails for 20 cents and they 
represent equally good value for 
the money. 

Since their life is approximatel) 
only half as long as the Mazda 
type, they might be termed “Half 
a lamp for half the price.” They 
have proved to be very popular 

It has been possible to produce 
them at a lower price because they 
are a straight production proposi- 
tion. Normal selling or handling 
expense is not charged against them, 
they bear less overhead, etc. An- 
other cost-reducing factor is that 
they do not receive the benefit of 
Mazda service inspection and nu- 
merous laboratory tests. They are 
not advertised. 

Nevertheless, they are a quality 
product and superior to the poor 
quality foreign products of equiva- 
lent or lesser prices. 

The national advertising on the 
regular line of Edison Mazda and 
G. E. Mazda lamps, both of which 
bear the famous G. E. in a circle 
mark, is appearing in magazines, 
newspaper rotogravure _ sections 
and some special media. 

The individual advertisements 
stress the various points of econ- 
omy, efficiency, etc., in a variety 
of ways and with the help of large 
photographic illustrations. Photo- 
graphs of the lamps themselves are 
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conspicuously displayed and atten- 
tion is called repeatedly to the 
trade-mark that appears on each. 

The principal purpose of this en- 
tire campaign is to educate people 
to look for this mark every time 
they buy lamps. Over and over 
again this thought is repeated: 
“To be sure of good light at low 
cost, always look for this mark.” 

There is no direct reference to 
foreign made lamps. Instead, the 
point is emphasized that American- 
made lamps are dependable. The 
attack is aimed at unknown lamps 
or lamps of inferior construction. 
The appeal is affirmative—buy 
G. E. lamps—rather than negative 
—don’t buy inferior lamps. And 
in every case the reasons why are 
given. 

An enlarged reprint of one of 
the advertisements, with a special 
Christmas message, was furnished 
the company’s agents or dealers 
for display in their windows. This 
was only one small part of the 
complete program which tied in 
every factor in the distribution of 
this company’s product. 


Fits into the 
Whole Campaign 


This entire campaign is not 
something separate and apart from 
the company’s other promotion ac- 


tivities. It isn’t just one shot at a 
temporary situation. It is part 
of a definitely co-ordinated pro- 
gram involving all of the com- 
pany’s various activities and points 
of contact. 

In giving Printers’ InK the 
story of this campaign, a company 
oficial said: “As you know, we 
prepare no loose or miscellaneous 
material but fit everything into a 
dovetailed, concerted, co-ordinated 
program of activity. Thus there 
are no loose ends anywhere along 
the line.” 

A business-paper campaign fea- 
tures the fact that an aggressive 
consumer advertising campaign is 
helping dealers. 

The dealers, or agents as the 
company calls them, received this 
fall a broadside, “What are you 
going to do this fall?” This out- 
lined the seasonal sales activity, in 
which agents were urged to stress 
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the quality story in dealing with 
customers, afd supplied the agents 
with sales arguments. The broad- 
side told the lamp quality story 
and the value of the G. E. mono- 
gram It explained how each agent 
could tie up with the advertising 
being done by the company. 


Personality in 
the Broadside 


Broadsides are usually merely 
pieces of sales literature which tell 
a story, often dramatically. In 
this particular broadside there has 
been injected some personality. A 
large picture of Freeman 
Barnes, sales promotion manager, 
Incandescent Lamp Department, in- 
troduces a man-to-man element. 

In this way some of the cold- 
ness of direct-mail contact with 
agents is eliminated. Agents feel 
that they are dealing with an in- 
dividual rather than merely a large 
corporation. 

Under his picture, Mr. Barnes i is 
quoted as saying: “The most im- 
portant thing in selling is an idea. 
The next thing is to ask them to 
buy. Make up your mind now 
to do both. Send in the postcard 
and work for sales—you'll be sure 
of the sales and I hope you win 
a prize, too.” 

The postcard offers each agent 
an opportunity to enter a cash 
prize contest. This contest, dur- 
ing October and November, was 
based on reports to be submitted 
by the agents discussing what they 
did on window display, store dis- 
play and how they told their 
customers the lamp quality story. 

Another broadside gave the de- 
tails of a display service for the 
campaign. The various pieces were 
reproduced in full color and there 
was offered an unusually wide as- 
sortment—big cutouts; three-wing 
frame posters to form a_back- 
ground for any display; an ani- 
mated display and merchandiser 
combining light, motion and color ; 
carton stacks; lamp-holders and 
streamers. 

Agents were told that the art- 
work for these displays cost $500, 
$800 and even more than $1,000 for 
a single display. 

Each display pounds home the 
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quality facts. They stress “for 
good light at low cost” and “for 
economy in lighting” telling the 
customers to “look for Mazda and 
the G. E. monogram on the bulb,” 
as well as featuring human-interest 
and a “fill the empty sockets” sales 
appeal. 

The entire service for all of 1933 
is offered for $2. 

A special portfolio was issued to 
the field sales forces. It was par- 
ticularly designed to assist the job- 
bers’ salesmen in dealing with the 
competitive situation. This portfolio 
goes thoroughly into the quality 
story with comparisons, in both 
text and illustrations, between infe- 
rior lamps and Mazda lamps. 

Another portfolio, “Stopping a 
Leak in Residential Load—”, was 
issued to central stations (light and 
power companies). It presented the 
need for action on their part in 
combating the cheap, inferior lamp 
problem and offered suggestions 
and material for local activity. 

The central stations were told 
that the company will spend many 
thousands of dollars this year and 
next to tell the public of the econ- 
omy of good lamps. In the port- 
folio was described material which 
will enable the utility to aid in this 
education. 


The material includes: 


1. Bill inserts (with different 
copy to fit different conditions). 

2. Newspaper advertisements 
(available in mat form if desired). 

3. Newspaper copy for small ad- 
vertisements. 

4. Newspaper illustrations (avail- 


+ 


Agencies Consolidate 


Moser, Cotins & Brown, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of Utica, N. * and New 
York, has consolidated the activities of 
Hampton, Weeks & Marston, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, with its New 
York office. J. D. Hampton, H. L. Hicks, 
G. D. Sinsabaugh and H. P. Stoll, all for- 
merly with Hampton, Weeks & Marston, 
have been added to the staff of the Moser, 
Cotins & Brown agency. 


With Export Agency 


Robert H. Otto, formerly vice- geet 

of Jordan Advertising Abroad, as 

— the Export Advertising Agency, 
ew York. 
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able in mat form if desired), 

5. Suggested slogans. 

6. Samples of suggested letters 
to customers. 

7. Home Service girl talks. 

8. Educational material for gen- 
eral empleyees. 

9. Counter cards. 

10. Suggested 
write-ups. 

That, briefly, is how the General 
Electric Company is fighting back 
at cheap competition. Although the 
campaign has been under way only 
a few months, an official reports 
that results are evident already. It 
is believed that the tide of sales 
toward the foreign lamp has been 
stemmed. Consumers are beginning 
to look for the etching on the top 
of each bulb. They are inquiring 
about unlabeled, unknown lamps 
and asking their dealers whether 
these are of foreign manufacture 

As Printers’ InK declared edi- 
torially a few weeks ago, the an- 
swer to the flood of cheap and 
shoddy merchandise that is coming 
from abroad is not a stirring cry 
to “Buy American.” Heart throbs 
have no place in its make-up. Gen- 
eral Electric agrees with this and 
is using advertising to present the 
real picture of American merchan- 
dise. Its advertising is being em- 
ployed so as to enable people to 
differentiate between the spurious 
and the real. 

When more manufacturers take 
this same attitude toward cheap 
competition and stop their moaning 
and groaning about it, the trash 
will get the cold shoulder that it 
deserves. 


= 


house-magazine 


House Passes Newspaper Bill 

The Mansfield bill, requiring that 
newspaper statements of ownership and 
circulation be filed with the Postmaster 
yeneral only once a year instead « 
twice a year, has been passed by the 
House of Representatives and sent to 
the Senate. nder this measure such 
statements would be due July 1 ins teal 
of on the first of April and October 


Atlas Adds Commercial Unit 

The Atlas Soundfilm Studios, New 
York, have enlarged their scope to in- 
clude commercial sound and talking pic- 
tures. Ben Berk, vice-president, is in 
charge of sales and technical deve! 
ment. 
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W CHU 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF ITS 


NEW BROADCASTING STUDIOS 
AND GENERAL OFFICES 
WCAU BUILDING 
1622 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 





Making the Sales Manual Click 


Seven Rules That Help Pull It Out of Expensive Luxury Classification 


Russta Cement Company 
GLOUCESTER, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We are planning to compile a sales 
manual and imcorporate the products of 
two subsidiary companies, and we should 
like to know if you have any information 
in your files as to the experience of other 
concerns in this connection:—the most 
practical and convenient size, whether 
loose leaf or bound, method of presenta- 
tion, and the mechanical reproduction, 
are just a few of the questions that 
bother us, in other words, any means by 
which we can make it interesting so as 
to “click” for fifty salesmen. 

Ernest G. Swanson, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


HE sales manual has staged 

something of a comeback in 
the last few months. One of the 
first tools of the sales department 
to be. relegated to the scrap heap 
when economy became a_ watch- 
word, it has apparently been so 
conspicuous in its absence that 
many companies have found that 
doing without a manual is, in real- 
ity, an expensive luxury. 

Our conception of the typical 
sales manual is that its principal 
function is to keep the home office 
at the salesman’s elbow wherever 
he goes. It must be capable of 
answering all the questions the 
salesman must put to it, precisely 
as he would expect the executives 
back home to do were he at the 
plant. It must also coach and in- 
struct him in selling procedure, 
exactly as would be the case were 
he being accompanied on his trip 
by the sales manager. 

With this as our picture of the 
sales manual, our basic recommen- 
dations are: 

1. If you must have history, 
eulogy, and other comparative non- 
essentials in the sales manual, be 
merciless in boiling them down. In 
most organizations, this sort of 
material serves no useful purpose 
other than to gratify the vanity of 
some of the people at headquarters. 

2. Get the salesmen to lend a 
helping hand when material for the 
manual is being gathered. It will 
bind them closer to the book—give 
them a fatherly interest in it, 


which won't hurt its ultimate re- 
ception a bit, and it will bring s: 
decidedly worth-while otal. 

3. Exercise every ingenuity to 
keep down the bulk of the book. 
Don’t eliminate essential informa- 
tion. Don’t skimp on illustrations. 
Don’t crowd the text or use small 
type. But weed out every bit of 
useless data and then, when you 
think you've done a pretty good 
job, go over the entire book again 
and keep the blue pencil busy 
Also, consider the advisability of 
using a strong thin paper, and a 
durable flexible cover—all with the 
idea of cutting down on bulk. A 
sales manual, to earn its salt, 
should be carried around by the 
salesman. 

4. In most cases, a_ loose-leaf 
manual is preferable. It can be 
kept up to date. Furthermore, every 
time a change is made in it, the 
manuals may be called back to 
the home office, thus giving them a 
certain element of newness when 
they are returned to the men. 

5. Don’t go off into theory. The 
“case” method is the best treat- 
ment for a sales manual. Discuss 
specific selling problems and give 
brass-tack solutions to them. Get 
the salesmen to outline their most 
frequent sales obstacles. Then find 
out how they get around these ob- 
stacles. Prices, terms, credit poli- 
cies, advertising policies, market 
possibilities, outstanding features 
of the line, competitive situations— 
these are some of the major sub- 
jects to be covered. 


Use Stage Management 
in Presenting the Manual 


6. Stage manage the presentation 


of the manual. Don’t simply send 
it to the men as though it were 
another book. Get them enthusi- 
astic about it. The enthusiasm will 
peter out, after a time, but at least 
the money invested in the book will 
have had a chance to earn divi- 
dends during the initial flush of 
excitement. 

7. Arrange, periodically, to <e- 
velop renewed interest in the man- 
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ual. The plan of calling back the 
sales manuals, every once in a 
while, for revision. has already 
been mentioned. Occasional ex- 
aminations, written or oral, based 
on material in the manual, con- 
stitute another plan. When sales- 
men write in for information that 
is contained in the manual, don’t 


+ 


Magazine Club Re-elects 
William H. Ferris 


William H. Ferris was re-elected 
president of the Magazine Club, an or- 
ganization of selling representatives, at 
its annual meeting, held at New York 
last veek. Mr. Ferris is with Country 


\ a James, of The Atlantic Monthly 
was elected first vice-president, and 
Waldo Sellew, of The Forum, second 
vic resident. Fred W. Kroeck, House- 
] Vagasine, was re-elected secretary- 


er 

club’s annual Christmas party 
held in conjunction with the meet- 

D. Morris-Jones played the part 
Santa Claus, as he has for many 


General Outdoor Appoints 


lade Epstein, who heads an advertis- 
yusiness under his own name at 
go, has been appointed sales pro- 
n manager of the General Outdoor 

rtising Company, of that city. 

thur W itzleben, at one time with 

x. = Tribune, has joined the 

staff of General Outdoor. 


Heads Vancouver “‘News” 


Hartley Burroughs has been elected 

resident of the News Publishers, Ltd., 
publisher of the Vancouver News. 

Edward Norcross is chairman of the 

and Gustaf Sivertz, managin 

Gunnar W. Tornroos an 

es C. Ralston are members of the 

tive committee. 


D. Sullivan with Greenleaf 


Agency 
John D. Sullivan will join The Green- 
leaf Company, Boston advertising 
agency, on Januar He was at 
one time with the >. Organization 
nd has also been with the Worcester 
tte and Post and the Boston Post. 


Death of A. B. Bethune 


B. Bethune, one of the founders 
the Winnipeg, Man., Tribune, died 
ntly at Montreal. He was at one time 

rector of the Toronto Globe and, at 
time of his death, was president of 

W. Peck & Company, Montreal 
thing manufacturers. 
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give it to them by letter—give 
them the page number and let them 
look it up themselves. Refer to it 
in the sales bulletin, in sales meet- 
ings—at all times. If the manual 
was worth the money put into it, 
it should be referred to continu- 
ously. It can’t be pushed too 
energetically.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


— 


Three New Sales Divisions 
for Robert Gair 


The Robert Gair Company, Inc., New 
York, paperboard products, has created 
three major divisions to handle produc- 
tion and selling of boxboards, containers 
and folding cartons. 

Wakeman has been appointed 
general sales manager of the folding 
carton division and will continue in 
charge of the New York sales depart- 
ment. The boxboard division will be 
headed by Robert H. Bursch, who will 
have charge of manufacturing and sales. 

F Becker has been made general 
manager of the container group of Gair 
plants. Chase Flint has been appointed 
general sales manager of the container 
division. 


Advanced by Hall Printing 


Randall E. Paindexter has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager and vice- 
president of the W. F. Hall Printing 
Company, Chicago. He was previously 
sales manager of the Art Color Printing 
Company, Dunellen, N. J., Hall sub- 
sidiary. Joseph Oliff, formerly sales 
manager, has been elected a vice-pres- 
ident. 


C. F. Blackmer, President 
American Steel & Wire 


Charles F. Blackmer, vice-president of 
the American Steel & Wire Company, 
Cleveland, has been made president, suc- 
ceeding John S. Keefe, who retires on 
January 1. L. J. Perry will succeed 
Mr. Blackmer as vice-president. 


W. B. Coon Company Appoints 
Jerry Smith 


Jerry Smith, formerly advertising 
manager of the Ritter Dental Manufac- 
turing Company, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the W. B. Coon 
Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., shoe 
manufacturer. 


Heads Polish Import Concern 


M. F. Wegrzynek, publisher of Nowy 
Swiat, New York Polish daily, is head 
of a new import concern known as 
Ampol, Inc. The new concern deals 
exclusively with imports from Poland 
and is located at 11 East 16th Street, 
New York. 





Bless the Bromide for Its Brevity 


Mr. Donovan’s Substitutes for “Ask Your Grocer” Are Too Long 


By Dorothy Lamb 


Hazard Advertising Corporation 


N° one will deny that the prime 
motive in spending money for 
advertisements, trade or consumer, 
is to get the reader moving in the 
general direction of an outlet; to 
come as near to putting a hat on 
his head or a pen in his hand as 
possible; in other words, to make 
him “Ask his grocer” or “Send for 
his sample.” 

It is also a fairly universal tenet 
that impulse to action, as the text- 
books would put it, is, or should be, 
the final element in a well-rounded 
invitation to expenditure . . . the 
point at which we leave the reader, 
having succinctly summed up our 
arguments and exhorted him to act. 

But there is a reader character- 
istic which H. M. Donovan, in his 
“Deadly Bromides That Make the 
Advertising Fall Flat” (Printers’ 
InK, December 8), seems to have 
overlooked. That is, the eminent 
laziness . . . the passion for iner- 
tia, and the fondness for skimming 
the surface, which the average 
reader exhibits. 

Of course, there are exceptions ; 
somewhere there must be readers 
who find all advertising good to 
the last dot, and who tremble with 
the anticipation of going forth to 
buy. But for copy writing pur- 
poses, it would seem wiser to as- 
sume that readers never read to 
the end of long sentences, are left 
cold by subtle suggestions that they 
may some day at their convenience 
get around to thinking about in- 
vesting in this commodity; and 
that they will be more than de- 
lighted to put away coupons and 
forget about them, if the advertise- 
ment gives them half a chance to 
do so instead of acting “NOW 
TODAY ! !” 

Which brings us to brevity, the 
good old copy writer’s checker- 
upper. In view of the foregoing 
three glittering generalities, it 
looks as if a short final sentence 
of unmistakable meaning is a per- 
fectly good ending. Maybe they’re 
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all bromides . . . but at least 
they’re brief ! 

Mr. Donovan cited some ex- 
amples, taken from trade advertise 
ments, of what he considered good 
and bad closings. 

Here are a few that he lists on 
the bromide side: 


Order from your jobber. If h« 
not supply you, write us. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. 

At drug stores everywhere. 

Ask for it by name. 

See them at once. 


And on the side of commendable 
closings are listed such as these: 


No doubt you have already received 
this banner (to link your store with th 
biggest advertising smash in twenty con- 
secutive years of Edison Mazda lamp 
advertising). If not, ask your lamp suy 
plier for it. It is chockful of ideas t 
make sales and profits for you and t 
bring traffic into your store. 

Fifteen hundred dollars in prizes wil 
be awarded to the dealers who best carr 
out the suggestions. Ask him how 
can win a share. 

And don’t fail to put the banner 
on your window and direct customers t 
your store and lamp counter. 

e happen to have two very effi 
propositions at the present time whic! 
will stimulate sales. You will ee ably 
find they can be adapted to your needs 
quite as well as anything you could make 
up yourself—and for a small fraction 
the cost. 

If a Worthington representative 
calling on you, go over the matter wit! 
him. 


Invariably these “good” endings 
are ten or twelve times as long as 
the “bad” ones; and though they 
leave the reader with a pleasant, 
friendly glow, there is no final re- 
minder that this is the time to act 

. tomorrow or next Thursday 
will not do as well, because by that 
time the reader can easily have | 
gotten brand name, prices, location 
of advertiser’s plant or store, the 
story of the product, and even 
where he saw it advertised! 
his taking the trouble to find 
again is something we must not 
pend on. 

Maybe “Do It Now” has a { 
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yor of the motto-on-the-desk era. 
But why isn’t it still a good way 
for the copy writer to remind deir- 
self (to use the Saturday Review 
of Literature’s proposed and then 
forgotten new word for himself- 
and-herself) that this thought, in 
one form or another, should be 
transferred to the reader of an ad- 
vertisement. 

These bromidic endings can be 
found in pretty good company! 
They are being used constantly and 
profusely by advertisers who make 
rather a psychological science of 
their copy. Of course, examples 
can be found to substantiate any 


— 


Hovey Joins Agency 
J. Allen Hovey, formerly with Addi- 
Vars, Inc., has joined the Rochester 
fice of Stewart, Hanford & Frohman, 
Inc.. advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 


Named Detroit Representative 
Howard McLennan has been appointed 
Detroit representative of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 
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claim; but for what they are worth, 
here are a few Bromides by popu- 
lar Bromide users: 

Act today! (Gold Medal Flour) 

New free book. Better write for 
yours today! (California Walnuts) 

Ask for it at any good drug store. 
(Squibb) b 

At all good drug stores and toilet goods 
counters. (Woodbury’s) 

Fill out the coupon now. (Hinds) 

At your grocers, restaurant, sod 
fountain. Write for booklet. (Fleisch- 
mann) 


Of course, the ideal is a closing 
that is neither fulsome nor hack- 
neyed. But if it’s a choice between 
the two evils, let’s have brevity, by 
all means. 


— 
Campbell-Sanford Adds to Staff 


Gordon Vichek, for the last three 
years with Household Magazine, and 
Kenneth Kuehn have join the Cleve- 
land office of the Campbell-Sanford Ad- 
vertising Company. 


Appointed by “Apparel Arts” 

Miss Jeanbelle Rosenberg has been ap- 
pointed assistant circulation manager of 
Apparel Arts, Chicago. 














—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers, 
and fenders, automobile and truck bodies, trucks, wall-paper, roofing- 
paper, wire cloth, pianos, clothing, cement, false teeth, etc.—AND IS 
AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


2 West 45th St.. New York 
8 Sutter St., San Francisco 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
117 W. Sth St., Los Angeles 











‘Net Profits—the Key to 1933 
Industrial Equipment Sales 


A Change in Buying Motive Requires a Different Selling Plan and 
Point of View 


By H. P. Bailey 


Assistant to President, Warner & Swasey Co. 


HE fundamental buying mo- 
tive in the purchase of indus- 
trial equipment is the expectation 
of increased net profits resulting 
from the purchase. This increased 
net profit may arise from two 
major sources: 
1.The new equipment may in- 
crease the production of the buyer 
and thus, if the market is available, 
increase the net profits. 

The new equipment may re- 
duce the cost of the product and 
thus increase the net profits from 
the existing scale of production. 

Hence, the fundamental problem 
of the seller is to discover and 
prove to the buyer the net profit 
which will arise from the purchase 
of his equipment. During periods 
like 1928 and 1929, the seller 
naturally will appeal to the major 
motive of the period, “increase in 
production.” The larger output at 
that time naturally stimulated buy- 
ers to consider ways of increasing 
production, and the logical solution 
was to buy additional equipment. 

Today the emphasis is on the 
second motive, buying for reduc- 
ing the cost of existing production. 
The attempt to find or to increase 
net profits is centered on reducing 
the cost per piece. The limiting 
factor in this endeavor is the low 
rate of production which is often 
so low that the savings per piece 
times the pieces actually produced 
does not appear to justify the in- 
vestment. In spite of this difficulty, 
our hope of sales volume in the 
period before us still lies mainly 
in the appeal to the buying motive 
of reducing costs. 

Another fundamental change 
from 1929 conditions has taken 
place in the cash position of the 


Portion of an address at the Indus- 
trial Marketing Conference of the 
American Management Association, at 
Pittsburgh. 


buyer. In 1929 the buyer had 
ample cash, and sales resistance 
from the treasurer or controller 
type of executive was low or non- 
existent. Today the uncertainty of 
the entire business situation natur- 
ally makes the treasurer anxious 
to conserve his cash, and the result- 
ing resistance to equipment buying 
is definite and serious. 


Higher Ups Dominate 
Buying Question 


Still another vital change in the 
selling situation has occurred in the 
personnel concerned in equipment 
buying. In 1928 and 1929 the sales 
effort was properly concentrated on 
the factory executive, who was 
generally able to get the equipment 
which he felt he needed. Today 
equipment buying is definitely con- 
trolled by the chief executive in 
consultation with the treasurer, and 
both men now enter directly into 
the purchase of practically all 
equipment. 

These changes in the buying mo- 
tive of our customers, in their rate 
of production, in the financial re- 
striction, and in the personnel situ- 
ation suggest a modification of the 
selling strategy which was success- 
ful in 1929. 

1. Today our selling presentation 
should visualize in facts and fig- 
ures the opportunity for the cus- 
tomer to realize net profits from 
the purchase of our equipment to 
reduce costs. 

2. Our sales presentation today 
must face the fact that the scale 
of production of our customers is 
low, and hence our net profit sum- 
mary must reflect accurately the 
results which will be realized un- 
der the actual shop conditions of 
the customer. 

_ 3. In order to overcome the ex- 
isting financial resistance to buy- 
ing, our presentation should sum- 
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marize the facts in the form of 
the percentage of net profits to be 
expected from the investment. 
This is the language of the trea- 
surer, and the only basis on which 
he will release cash for investment 
in fixed assets. 

4. The selling process today must 
be broadened to carry the sales 
presentation through the factory 
executive to the treasurer and chief 
executive, and our sales presenta- 
tion should, therefore, contain all 
the facts necessary for a decision 
by each of these executives. 

The sales representative has 
worked with the factory superin- 
tendent of the buyer in analyzing 
a number of typical jobs. Their 
studies result in a calculation of 
time savings. 

Next is prepared an “equipment 
replacement statement.” This state- 
ment first determines the savings 
per average piece. This is then 
converted into the total possible 
savings per month. A deduction is 
then made for the actual idle time 
of the customer. The investment 
is then shown. Next comes the 
answer to the question of the fac- 
tory manager: “How long will it 
take the machine to pay for itself?” 
The conclusion shows the answer 
to the question of the chief execu- 
tive: “What will be the rate of 
net profit on the investment re- 
quired?” 

A Suitable 
Initial Approach 


This statement is used for selling 
machine tools of average invest- 
ment, that is, from $2,000 to $4,000. 
It is simple and is suited for the 


initial approach. If the customer 
wants to deviate from the exact 
method shown, it is our practice to 
accept any changes which do not 
destroy the accuracy of the results. 

Primarily, the W. & S. Equip- 
ment Replacement Statement is an 
initial approach, although in prac- 
tice the analysis is usually accepted 
by the customer as a frank and 
clear statement of net profit results. 

This net profit approach to the 
problems of the buyer suggests that 
we turn to a broad viewpoint of the 
equipment problem. The mutual aim 
of the buyer and the seller is the 
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same; namely, to install equipment 
which will show the highest pos- 
sible net profit return on the invest- 
ment. The burden of analyzing the 
customer’s situation, however, falls 
largely on the seller. He must as- 
certain the production conditions of 
the buyer and propose the exact 
equipment which will return the 
highest net profit possible on the 
investment. Obviously, therefore, 
as the seller, you will endeavor to 
increase the net profit return for 
the buyer in three ways. 

1. You will endeavor to increase 
the time saving per piece as far as 
possible by thorough analysis of 
the customer’s situation, and by a 
careful application of your product 
to the problem shown by the 
analysis. 

2. You will try to find work 
enough to keep the machine as busy 
as possible so that the customer will 
realize as high as possible a pro- 
portion of the potential savings. 

3. You will endeavor to reduce 
the investment required as far as 
possible in order to increase the 
rate of percentage of net profit 
return. 

In these three attempts to in- 
crease the net profit return for the 
customer, you will be greatly aided 
by the fact that small results along 
these lines will improve the net 
profit percentage much more than 
you would assume. Any increase 
in the percentage of time saving 
will increase the gross profits. Any 
increase in the proportion of activ- 
ity will increase the realizable 
profits, without increasing the de- 
duction for depreciation. Further- 
more, any decrease in the invest- 
ment lowers both the depreciation 
deduction and lowers the divisor of 
the equation. A careful study of 
these three opportunities to help 
the buyer to increase the net profit 
return will show unexpected oppor- 
tunities for strengthening the sell- 
er’s case. 

The practical application of the 
net profits approach to equipment 
selling requires first of all a change 
of the point of view of the individ- 
ual salesman. Instead of “selling 
equipment,” he is now focusing his 
attention on increasing the net 
profits of his customers. He is in- 
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terpreting his product to the buyer 
with definite evidence of how fast 
it will pay for itself rather than 
devoting his main energy to a dis- 
cussion of the product itself, to 
competition or to generalities. 

In order to prepare a net profit 
statement, the salesman is forced to 
get the necessary production facts. 
The resulting net profit statement 
must be presented and checked with 
the factory executive to be sure the 
facts are correct. In addition, the 
salesman must now sell the trea- 
surer and chief executive type. The 
approach to these men is, of course, 
best made through the factory ex- 
ecutive by helping him to get the 
appropriation, but any attempt by 
the salesman to leave the matter in 
the hands of the factory executive 
for presentation to the chief ex- 
ecutive is weak. This in turn 
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Represent Edwards Group 


Louis S. Shack, recently with the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, has been 
made special representative in the South 
for the Century-Standard-Vincent Ed- 
wards Advertising Services. I. A. Hittle- 
man, for ten years with the Meyer-Both 
Company, has been made representative 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Joins Sutton & Schipper 


Alex Golden, formerly with Adver- 
tisers, Inc., Detroit, and, more recently, 
with the J. Walter "Thompson Company, 
New York, has joined Sutton & Schipper, 
Inc. He will be located at the new 
branch office in the Basso Building, 
Detroit. 


Will Market New Table Syrup 


The Jing Corporation of America has 
been formed with offices in the Lewis 
Building, Portland, Oreg., by F. 
Gibson and J. C. Russell. The new 
concern will launch a national sales 
campaign featuring a new table syrup 
developed from ginseng root. 


Heads Webster, N. Y., Club 


Milton F. Hallauer has been elected 
president of the Webster, N. Y., Ad- 
vertising Club. Other officers are: 
fenry A. Bowman, vice-president; 
. h W. Witmer, secretary and Arthur 

eaty, treasurer. 


Has Furniture Account 


The Royal Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, steel chairs and beauty 
parlor a ag has eose its account 


with Gale & Pietsch, Inc., of that city. 
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requires that the salesman must 
make preliminary contact with the 
treasurer and other chief executive 
types. 

This process involves an adjust- 
ment of the sales organization 
which requires the same amount of 
intensive thought and work that the 
introduction of any new idea re- 
quires in sales work. The sales 
manager must first of all under- 
stand the net profits approach him- 
self. The necessary sales manual 
explaining the net profits approach 
must be prepared. The estimating 
department must learn to use the 
new approach effectively in their 
estimates. The method must be 
taught in the field by practical ex- 
ample of the sales manager. Natu- 
rally, advertising and sales promo- 
tion plans will stress the net profits 
motive in publicity and advertising 


+ 


Death of J. W. Cruger 


John W. Cruger, who was publisher 
of the Watertown, Wis., Times for 
thirty-five years, died at Elmhurst, IIL, 
last week. For the last ten years he has 
headed the Press Publications, operating 
a group of newspapers in several sub- 
-— of Chicago. He was sixty years 
oid, 


Appoints Stevens & Wallis 


The Multiple Service Institute, Salt 
Lake City, has appointed Stevens & 
Wallis, Inc., of that city, to direct an 
advertising campaign featuring the com- 
pany’s service to master cleaners and 
dyers. Newspapers, business papers and 
direct mail will be used used. 


Chicago Dee Adds to Staff 


State Representative Michael R. Durso 
and George F. Florey, at one time pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Southwest Herald, 
have become members of Lauesen & Salo- 
mon, Chicago advertising agency. The 
firm will be known hereafter as Durso, 
Florey, Lauesen & Salomon, Inc. 


Wilmington Papers Consolidate 


The Wilmington, Del., Evening Jour- 
nal and the Wilmington Ever vening 
will be consolidated, effective January 2, 
and will be published by the News- 
Journal Company under their combined 
names. 


With Poultry Journal 


C. Parker Libby, formerly with Dorr, 
Corbett & Dutch, publishers’ representa- 
tives, Boston, has joined the staff of 
the New England oultryman, Boston. 
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93. g9% 


Drop 
Postage Fee 
in Test 


\ JILL customers do less busi- 
ness by mail order if they are 
required to pay postage fees which 
mail-order houses heretofore have 
assumed? A definite answer to this 
question is expected to reveal itself 
in an experiment planned by both 
Sears, Roebuck & Company and 
Montgomery Ward & Company. 

The test will cover only limited 
territory surrounding Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. If business holds up 
and the volume of orders is not 
too seriously affected, it is likely 
that both houses will abandon the 
present policy of paying postage 
on orders totaling $2 or more. 

Payment of postage was first 
inaugurated in 1929. Since that 
time, prices have dropped mark- 
edly. Postage is computed on 
weight and not on value with the 
result that the burden of postage 
payments has greatly increased in 
proportion to dollar sales receipts. 
\bolition of postage payment will 
widen the profit margin but it is a 
question whether this saving will 
not be offset by a falling off in 
orders. It is the purpose of the test 
to ascertain just what benefits or 
disadvantages will follow a change 
in policy. 

When Sears undertook payment 
of postage in 1929, Ward was 
forced to do likewise. But Ward 
went a step further and offered 
to pay freight charges, a move 
which Sears met by adopting the 
same policy. Payment of freight 
charges proved unprofitable and 
both houses discontinued the prac- 
tice 


Acquires Lehigh Advertising 
The Consolidated Advertising Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the United Adver- 
tising Corporation, has acquired the in- 
terests of Samuel Schub and his 
ciates in the Lehigh Advertising 
iny, operator of outdoor advertis- 
plants in Pennsylvania and New 
Leonard Dreyfus, president of 
ited, also will head the newly ac- 
red concern. Other officers are: Rich- 
|. Rusk, vice-president and _trea- 
John j. McLaughlin and Harry 
D. Hertzog, vice-presidents, and Joseph 
A. Burrell, secretary. 





Screen Book 


93.89% of the million buyers of Faw- 
cett Women’s Group magazines pay cash 
for their copies every month at the news- 
stands . . . a real indication of current 
buying power. 

No forced circulation here! It’s a 
voluntary, alert audience . . . a million 
younger women who are spending money 
NOW! Reach this cash buying market 
through Fawcett Women’s Group at the 
very low rate of 


$1.70 per page 
per thousand 


This is indeed the high water mark of 
value in the million circulation field. 
Write for all the interesting facts. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
General Offices : 
529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco 





Retailers Help This Company to 
Style Its Products 


$5,000,000 Business on $700,000 Inventory in Fashion-Conscious 
Market Result of This Plan 


ON’T tell your customer how 
to run his business. Put every 
effort into getting the customer to 
tell you what he wants, test out 
his ideas for merchandise that he 
thinks will sell and, as often as pos- 
sible, get him to visit your factory. 
Here are a few of the important 
principles which guide the business 
policy of Powdrell & Alexander, 
Inc., of Danielson, Conn., curtain 
manufacturer. They represent the 
fundamentals of the company’s 
sales management and have made it 
possible to operate the business on 
a minimum inventory. 

Style plays an important part in 
the business. New designs are con- 
tinually being introduced and old 
ones dropped. One number may go 
over well in one section and not 
in another, or continue to be 
popular in one section after it has 
ceased to sell in another. 

This situation easily might lead 
to overstocked inventories of poorly 
moving or non-moving numbers, a 
contingency which the company 
guards against through its close co- 
operation with retailers to the end, 
first, that they will know what 
numbers are in stock or in process 
of production and, second, that 
these numbers are designs that 
reflect the demand of retailers. 

The result, according to J. W. 
Powdrell, president, is that the 
company is enabled to do an an- 
nual sales volume of about $5,000,- 
000 on an inventory of $700,000. 

Demand is ascertained largely 
through keeping in close contact 
with store owners and buyers. 
Their suggestions as to patterns, 
weaves or style of curtain are re- 
ceived by the company with an open 
mind. The company’s designer and 
production manager experiment to 
determine whether the suggested 
number is feasible of production. 
If the idea works out as its creator 
expects, the number is made for 
the trade. 

Salesmen are informed of the ad- 


of the number and given 
samples. From the very first week 
thereafter, they can watch the 
movement of this number as pro- 
duction and sales are reported to 
them in their weekly bulletins, 
These bulletins are part of a sys- 
tem devised to show exactly what 
is in production. 

For example, a form sheet, un- 
der respective columns, shows what 
style numbers are in stock, in proc- 
ess, what sales were made and 
what production is needed to fill 
orders. With this information, a 
salesman can discuss the all-impor- 
tant matter of delivery with con- 
fidence. If an item is out of stock, 
he can tell definitely when it will 
be available. He escapes the 
troubles that spring from poor de- 
liveries and their consequent can- 
cellation of contract. 

As a further aid to prompt de- 
livery, the company, to be in a 
strategic position to meet competi- 
tion, operates smaller plants in Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Chicago and other cities. 
These units can give quick delivery 
and still benefit from the mass pro- 
duction of fabrics carried on at the 
Danielson plants. 


Trips to the 
Company’s Mills 


dition 


Buyers and store owners, in ad- 
dition to being called upon by sales- 
men, also make frequent trips to 
the company’s mills at Danielson. 

“They examine our stocks”’ said 


Mr. Powdrell, “discuss consumer 
trends and, from these discussions 
we get ideas which serve as the 
nucleus for building our lines. At 
the same time these buyers and 
store owners become better ac- 
quainted with our viewpoint and 
certain limitations which prevent or 
make inadvisable the production of 
particular patterns suggested. 
“Ideas that sound well in con- 
versation or look good on paper 
sometimes do not work out as ex- 
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pected. Production costs may re- 
sult in a price out of line with an- 
ticipation. A buyer will accept an 
intelligent explanation and ap- 
preciate the effort we have made to 
co-operate in giving him a number 
that he believes will sell. 
“Retailers today are more cau- 
tious than ever. They want to 
minimize chance as much as pos- 
sible. We recognize this and we 
gear our whole organization to 
making merchandise that will sell. 
We do this by encouraging them 
to submit ideas and by keeping 


+ 


Direct Mail Group 
Honors Biddle 


William A. Biddle, of Cincinnati, has 
been elected a life member of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, “in ap- 
preciation of his many years of faithful 
work for the association, including two 
terms as_ president.” 

Other living life members are Homer 
1. Buckley, founder of the association, 
Robert Ramsay and Charles R. 
Wiers. 

Ray Winger, of the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, has 
heen elected a member of the board of 
governors, representing the equipment 
field of suppliers. This follows returns 
on the proposition to reorganize the as- 
sociation under a new plan of represen- 
tatior The plan was approved by a 

ote of 253 to seventeen, and gives pro- 
ducers and suppliers better representa- 
tion on the board than they enjoyed in 
the past. 


Death of W. E. Buckingham 


William Edward Buckingham, vice- 
president of the Meridian, Miss., Star, 
died recently, aged eighty-three. For 
over twenty years he had been associated 
in ie publishing business with his son- 
, aw, James a. Skewes, publisher of 
t Star, 


Back to “Western Brewer” 


3eginning with the January issue, the 
Beverage Journal, Chicago, will again 
he known as the Western Brewer, under 
which name it was published until 1918. 


Appoints Ziv 
The Leonard Custom Tailors Company, 
Cincinnati, has appointed Frederick W. 
Ziv, Inc., of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


Represents “Glass Digest” 


S. M. Goldberg has been appointed 
East ere representative of the Glass 
Digest, New York. 
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them posted on the acceptance of 
consumers as evidenced by our 
weekly reports of volume being 
sold. We also serve as a clearing- 
house of merchandising and adver- 
tising ideas.” 

The result, said Mr. Powdrell, 
has been to extend the curtain buy- 
ing season. Sales for November 
broke production records, he ad- 
vises and effort is now being put 
forth to convince the trade that 
January can be made a curtain sell- 
ing month, instead of waiting until 
spring. 

— 


Sound and Sane 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
New York. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have just read “Please Ship Three 
Dozen Assorted Houses,” in Printers’ 
Ink Montuty for December. It seems 
to me that Mr. Dudley has made a sound 
and sane analysis of the factory-made 
house question. 

I appreciate having had an opportu- 
nity to read so intelligent a discussion 
of this question which seems to be mis- 
leading many otherwise wise men. 

I congratulate you for publishing so 
excellent an article. Many people out- 
side of the group that ordinarily see the 
Painters’ Ink Publications should have 
an opportunity to read Mr. Dudley’s 
story. 

Benjamin F. Betts, 
Editor. 


Milline Club Elects 

J. Rufus Doig, of O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
Inc., has been made president of the 
Milline Club of San Francisco. Burton 
Granicher, of McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
has been made _ secretary and Floyd 
Sparks, M. C. Mogensen & Company, 
treasurer. 


Has Elevator Account 


The Shepard Elevator Company, Cin- 
cinnati, elevators for domestic installa- 
tion, has appointed The Procter & Collier 
Company, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 


Joins Peck Distributing 


George P. Johansen, formerly with 
Paul Block Associates, has joined the 
Peck Distributing Corporation, New 
York, distributor of advertising samples, 
as vice-president in charge of sales. 


Changes Size 


Effective with the January issue the 
Journal of the American Institute of 
Homeopathy, New York, will change its 
type page size to seven by ten inches. 





ITH the showing of new 

spring rug lines, beginning 
January 16, a quality label adopted 
by the Institute of Carpet Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., will be 
much in evidence. It will bear the 
following message: “This label is 
issued by the Institute of Carpet 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
and this fabric guaranteed by 
maker an approved Institute Qual- 
ity.” All labels will carry the man- 
ufacturer’s name. 

The adoption of the label fol- 
lows a co-operative move in the 
industry to combine and co-ordinate 
individual standards of rug quality 
into one general group of quality 
standards. After months of inten- 
sive study, members of the Insti- 
tute representing makers of about 
90 per cent of the country’s pro- 
duction of woven floor coverings 
have unanimously approved the 
adoption of definite quality specifi- 
cations for each weave of domestic 
rug and carpets. 

“The quality label,” according to 
a statement by Herbert Gutterson, 
president of the Institute, “is not 
meant to replace the trade-mark or 
company label of any manufacturer 
with all that it conveys to the buyer 
or user of his product. 

“It will serve this: purpose: It 
will record the fact that he is a 
manufacturer who supports and is 
conforming to a determination that 
purchasers of wool rugs and car- 
pets can look to a group of manu- 
facturers who have adopted certain 
business standards, not only for 
their own protection, but in their 


_ 
Joins Redfield-Coupe 


Mrs. John Clark Sims has joined the 


Philadelphia office of Redfield-Coupe, 
Inc., advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 





Pipe Account to Grey 


Wm. Demuth & Company, New York, 
pipes, has appointed The Grey Adver- 


tising Service, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 





Carpet Industry to Put Quality 
Label into Effect 


THIS LABEL 

IS ISSUED BY THE 

INSTITUTE OF 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS | 


AND THIS FABRIC 
GUARANTEED BY MAKER 
AS AN APPROVED 
INSTITUTE QUALITY | 


INSTITUTE MEMBER 
NAME HES 


| 
OF AMERICA.INC. | 





service to the public. 
structive method to help stabilize 
the value of his own product within 
his own industry, as well as to 
stimulate demand for his product 
in the widening markets of today.” 
In reply to a question from 
Printers’ INK asking whether the 
adoption of the label foreshadows 
any co- operative national advertis- 
ing campaign on the part of the 
industry, the Institute replies that 
this may be contemplated eventu- 
ally, but for the present the indus- 
try is waiting to see how the label 
is accepted by the retail trade. 
The label, it is felt, will fit ad- 
mirably into the present swing 
away from mere price appeal and 
shoddy merchandise to a coming 
emphasis on quality merchandise 


+ 


R. C. Lebret Honored 


R. C. Lebret, president of the Export 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, has been 
decorated with the Cross of St. Slava 
by King Alexander I, of Jugoslavia 


With Dallas Agency 


Sig Badt, Dallas, previously with the 
Dallas Dispatch, has joined the Ko 
Cowan Company, advertising agency « 
that city, as agency manager. 
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con- 
bilize I 
rithin 
is to jaa] 
oduct 
day.” 
from < A : 
r the YEAR ago, Printers’ INK MonTHLY announced 
_ an improved product—new type size, more pictures, 
the new layouts, all surcharged with editorial vitality. 
that 
entu- Our conception of a business paper then, as it is today, 
idus- ° —_ ‘ P 
label was that its mission is not to amuse, not to entertain, 
not to pander piffle, but to present profit-making ideas 
ae and to provide editorial leadership. 
| and b 
ming Instead of “belly” laughs we offered brass tacks, brightly 
udise volished by striking illustrative treatment and novel 
I y 8 
layouts. Instead of Don Quixotic thrusts at windmills, 
we launched vigorous discussions of flesh-and-blood 
Inport merchandising, selling and advertising problems. 
ia. The staunchness of an editorial platform of this kind 
depends upon two factors: The calibre of the contribu- 
h the tors and the sources approached for the facts. 
Roy (Over) 





Sculpture—Harald J. Torgesen Photo—Frederick Bradley 
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How does Printers’ INK MONTHLY rate by these 


measurements ? 


LAN ¢ 


‘The least expensive way of producing a_ business 
publication is to depend upon professional writers who, 
for so much per word, pound out articles which may 
read smartly but that fail to give much, if any, vital 
information. Printers’ INK MONTHLY pursues the far 
more difficult course of persuading responsible execu- 
tives to outline their experiences and conclusions. In 
the last twelve issues, some of our manufacturing execu- 
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tive contributors were: 


Harry R. Chapman 
General Sales Manager 
New England Confectionery 
Co. 

Fred L. Tompkins 
Vice-President 
Louis K. Liggett Co. 


Cc, A. Upson 
President 
The Upson Co. 


C. R. Palmer 
President 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


M. B. Loeb 
President 
Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc. 


George E. Cullinan 
Vice-President 
Graybar Electric Co. 


W. W. Klingman 
Vice-President 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


William Best 
Vice-President 


General Cigar Company, Inc. 


Robert S. Cook 
Sales Manager 
A. E. Nettleton Co. 


George M. Gottfried 
Vice-President 
Continental Baking Corp. 


Joseph Martinson 
President 
Jos. Martinson, Inc. 


W. W. Cope 
General Sales Manager 


The KitchenAid Mfg. Co. 


L. E. Barnes 
Sales Manager 
Benedict Mfg. Co. 


Curtis Campaigne 
Sales Director 
Yardley & Co., Ltd. 


N. A. Gladding 
First Vice-President 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Ine. 


Guy C. Fleming 
General Sales Manager 


Arthur Beir & Co. 


Frank D. Geraghty 
General Manager 
Amer. Enameled Brick Corp 


Paul V. Barrett 
Director of Advertising 
International Corresponden 
Schools 
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AND A PEEK AHEAD 


in those same twelve issues, we assembled a most sig- 
nificant group of contributors from advertising agency 


organizations. 


John Orr Young 
Executive Vice-President 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


H. A. Batten 
Vice-President in Charge of 


Copy 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Maurice H. Needham 
President 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, 
Inc. 


Gordon Seagrove 
Vice-President 
Lambert and Feasley, Inc. 


Mark O’Dea 
President 
Mark O’Dea & Company 


John H. Hawley 
President 
Hawley Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Robert Tinsman 
President 
Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc. 


Henry Eckhardt 
President 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


Bruce Barton ' 
Chairman of the Board 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Among these agency executives were: 


Don Francisco 
Vice-President 


Lord & Thomas 


William H. Johns 
President 
Batten, Barton, 
Osborn, Inc. 


H. K. McCann 
President 
McCann-Erickson, Ine. 


H. S. Gardner 
Chairman 
Blackett, Sample, Hummert 
& Gardner 


W. C. D’Arcy 
President 
D’Arcy Company 


C. D. Newell 
President 
Newell-Emmett Company 


Louis C. Pedlar 
President 
Louis C. Pedlar Corp. 


Raymond Rubicam 
President 
Young & Rubicam 


Durstine & 


Paul L. Lewis 
Vice-President 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


On top of that, Printers’ INK Montu_y has assembled 
groups of outstanding experts in other specialized fields. 
For example, in the field of industrial and package 
design, we have enlisted the editorial collaboration of 


such prominent designers as: 


George Switzer 
Joseph Sinel 
Gustav B. Jensen 
Arthur Allen 
Roy Sheldon 


Egmont Arens 

Ben Nash 

Robert L. Leonard 
Walter Dorwin Teague 
Helen Dryden 


(Over) 
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The contents of every issue have been based on 
the practical experiences of at least 50 manufac. 
turers, and often more than 150. They have been 
based not on hearsay, not on rumor, not on the outpour- ¥ "C 
ings of press agents, but on meticulous investigation, writers, 
checking and rechecking. wiles ii 
So much for the past. For tl 

Gordon 
With its January, 1933 number, Printers’ INK Monruty sales pr 
starts off the New Year with an issue that is larger than ag ro 
that of a year ago; in fact, the largest volume of adver- e's 7 
tising we have carried for more than twelve months. gd 
Editorially, we believe the January number makes af. '°! 
new high-water mark. 600,000 
parent c 
Outstanding in the issue is the round table package fea- “—— 
ture, in which seven outstanding package designers talk J \ere ty. 


W 


A BACKWARD GLANCE 


about the economy of improved packaging. An editorial J ™ore tha 
° ° ee , Christma 
feature that makes packaging history. This is typical § jjgh; 

of the progressive editorial policy of Printers’ Ink 5 
. Mr, La 
Montuty—another example of how we have kept inf jojger 
the foreground of better merchandising. per thou 
arose tha 
° 2 . f distri 
Also in this issue are such titles as: ying 
Firtinc THE SALESMEN’s COMPENSATION To Topay’s Conprtioxs 2°tUal_ sel 
tribution. 

An Inea THat Openep Hunpreps or New Accounts : 

charge th 

Meets New Posrat Rates with Fewer Bur Berrer Pieces or 
“Boottec” WHOLESALERS—FRENzIED SeLiinc’s New Tureat But. thi 
Tuts Pran Repucep Retrurnep Goons 36 Per Cent cost to the 
Try Reworkinc THat Dormant List or Inquiries recommen 
Tuese Lerrers Dic Up Forcotren Sates be deliver 
Gerrinc SALESMEN TO MercHANDISE A Winpow DIspPLay SEgvice — 
thousand. 


For the months ahead, Printers’ INK Monrtu_y plans spr 
new and unique editorial features that will blaze new§ age.) Tt 
paths in this field. Reader interest is built only by con = ote 
sistent hard work, aggressive seeking out of the best§ of $12 pe 
sources of information, accuracy, and persuading me a 
who are accomplishing things to talk freely of theit§ years—du 
experiences. That has always been our editorial pro _— 
gram. It continues in force in 1933. was more 

dealer was 
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Something for Nothing Often 
Is Worth It 


When Dealers Pay for Sales Literature They’re Apt to Use It 
More Efficiently 


\ the normal course of events, 
C. Smith & Corona Type- 
Inc., supplies its dealers 


writers, 
with a great variety of high quality 
sales literature and other sales 


helps 
lor the annual Christmas folder, 
Gordon Laurence, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, aspired 
to something finer than usual—feel- 
ing that quality might have as 
much appeal during this “ali-buyer’s 
market” as any other sales argu- 


ment. In past years, the Christ- 
mas folder has been distributed 
gratis to dealers—to the tune of 
600,000 copies—at a cost to the 


parent company of anywhere from 
$6 to $10 per thousand. 

The questions before the house 
were two: Can we afford to spend 
more than in previous years on our 
Christmas folders? Is 600,000 the 
right number—or possibly too 
many ¢ 

Mr. Laurence soon found that tie 
folder he wanted would cost $15 
per thousand and the suspicion 
arose that some intelligent limiting 
of distribution might reduce the 
quantity without reducing the 
actual selling efficiency of the dis- 
tribution. Thus it was decided to 
charge the dealers $5 per thousand 
folders. 

But this was not the complete 
cost to the dealer. It was the firm’s 
recommendation that these folders 
be delivered by uniformed telegraph 
messengers at a cost of $7 per 
thousand. (This, however, com- 
pares favorably with $15 for 1%4- 
cent postage or $30 for 3-cent post- 
age.) Thus the complete cost to 
the dealer—folders, imprints and 
delivery—was in the neighborhood 
of $12 per thousand. To Smith- 
Corona the cost was obviously not 
appreciably greater than in former 
years—due to the collection of $5 
per thousand from the dealers. 

The company’s recommendation 
was more than suggestion. Each 
dealer was given specific recom- 





mendations as to the number he 
should need, buy and send. This 
was achieved by the use of district 
maps of each town and city, show- 
ing exactly where the right class 
of prospects live. The company’s 
recommendation was that each 
dealer should work the most 
logical prospect districts —and no 
others. His mailing list problem 
was thus also solved for him. The 
orders to the messenger service 
merely indicated every home on cer- 
tain streets or blocks. No mailing 
list, no addressing needed. The 
envelope with a picture of a hasten- 
ing messenger guaranteed a read- 
ing. 

When opened, the folder measures 
eleven by nineteen inches and fea- 
tures a large photograph, full colors 
through direct photography, and 
several hundred ‘words of sound 
selling copy. 


Little Time to Sell 
Dealers on Plan 


It was naturally planned to de- 
vote some time and energy to sell- 
ing the dealers on this new plan 
and all its details. But one of those 
things happened which do happen 
now and then in the lives of sales 
promotion and advertising men. 
The production of the folder got 
behind schedule—and the folder 
got finished at a very late date to 
be included in advance plans for 
Christmas business. 

So, the only selling of the folders 
to the dealers was through one 
half page in an eight-page house 
magazine; plus a listing on an or- 
der blank which covered one-third 
of another page in the same issue. 
This number of the house maga- 
zine was mailed November 10. 

Therefore, when you are told 
that the dealers bought 250,000 
Christmas folders at $5 per thou- 
sand—and got them delivered—you 
can realize that the plan worked. 

First, Smith-Corona got out a 
finer folder—at no extra cost and, 
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in fact, a lower final cost due to 
the final total. 

Second, 250,000 folders got dis- 
tributed to a carefully selected 
prospect list—determined by the 
parent company—as against 600,000 
previously bought and haphazardly 
distributed on no uniform plan. 

Third, finer (more expensive ) 
artwork again proved its value 
over cheap artwork. 


= 


A.B.P. Space Salesmen 
Discuss Their Problems 


Space salesmen, of the Associated 
Business Papers, at last week’s meeting 
of the New York Dotted Line Club, took 
advantage of open discussion to submit 
questions concerning their work to ten 
business-paper executives for answer. 
About twelve questions were taken up, 
covering presentation, advertising agency 
publication relations, competitive solici- 
tations and various other problems which 
confront space salesmen. 

The questions were submitted in writ- 
ing to Douglas Taylor, vice-president of 
Printers’ Ink, chairman of the meeting, 
who called upon executives to volunteer 
answers. Present at the head table were 
Jack Williams, Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany; J. Strickland King, National 
Petroleum News; Percy Newman and 
H. W. Clarke, of McGraw-Hill; Fred 
Fischer, Simmons-Boardman; Mike Hag- 
gerty, Laundry Age; Charles Baur, 
Iron Age; E. B. Terhune, United Busi- 
ness Publishers, and E. C. Hastings, of 
Goods Economist. 

nterest in the discussions was not 
limited to answers from the head table, 
those at the group table frequently en- 
gaging in the pros and cons of the 
questions raised. 

The first meeting of the new year 
will be presided over by Fred Fischer, 
who refuses to divulge the nature of his 
program. 


Takes Over “Farm & Grove” 


The Farm & Grove Syndicate, Inc., 
has been formed at Orlando, Fila., to 
take over the operation of the Florida 
Farm & Grove Section, monthly farm 
magazine and news section circulated by 
several farm-center newspapers in Flor- 
ida. Julian Langner is president and 
Russell Kay is a director. Charles M. 
McLennan will act as editor and man- 
ager, . Knox, Jr., will represent 
the Florida Farm & Grove Section in 
New York. 


Appoints !}o..man-Deute- 
Cumni.ngs 
The Doheny Stone Drill Cumpany, Los 


Angeles, oil well equi 
pointed Bowman-Deute- 
of that city, to direct 
account. 


ment, has _ ap- 
summings, Inc., 
its advertising 


INK Dec. 29, 1932 


The plan was put up to the deal. 
ers as a cost-sharing proposition, 
Manufacturer and dealer were both 
interested in promoting sales. The 
dealers paid and paid gladly. They 
felt they were getting a good 
money's worth—as against some- 
thing for nothing. And they felt 
a spirit of co-operation on the part 
of the manufacturer, which 
amounted to a bonus in good-will. 


oa 


Strong Arm Methods Will 
Have to Give Way 


Compton & Sons, 
LitHocraPHING & Printinc Co., 
CuHIcaco. 
December 15, 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

In your editorial [December 1 issue], 
under the caption ‘Trade Marks vs 
Gangs” you query the result of the com- 
bat of interests between the present pur- 
veyors of what the public wants (Mr. 
Lop Eared Parino, of Canarsie) and the 
owners of well-known trade-marks, who 
presently will be purveyors of what the 
public wants. 

What the public wants, it will get— 
and the answer, it seems to me, lies in 
the solution of the question: Can our 
erstwhile friend, Lop Ear, produce in the 
first instance a good product, and next, 
can he make of himself a good mer- 
chandiser? 

Certainly, he may attempt his old 
strong-arm methods, but that they will 
prevail—well, who so far has made the 
public conscious of a trade-mark on 
chickens, or, for that matter, artichokes, 
celery or peaches? 

Very truly yours 
J. W. MacNeit. 


1932 


Advanced by Don Lee 

C. Ellsworth Wylie, manager of KGB, 
San Diego, has been advanced to get 
eral sales manager of the Don Lee 
Broadcasting System, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles. Lincoln Dellar, former 
publishers’ representative at San Fran- 
cisco, succeeds Mr. Wylie as manager 
of KGB. John A. Stewart, recently y with 
Game & Gossip, has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of KGB 


Brush-Moore Sells Two Papers 


The Brush-Moore Newspaper Syndi 
cate has sold the Lorain, Ohio, 7imes 
Herald and the Mansfield, Ohio, News 
to S. A. Horvitz, owner of the Lorait 
Journal and the Mansfield Journal. The 
newly acquired papers will be merged 
with the Journal in each city. M: 
Horvitz is president of the comp anies 
owning the combined papers. David 
Gibson is publisher. The Devine-Tenney 
Corporation, publishers’ representative. 
will continue as national representative 
of both corporations. 
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Hora Liveright, 


“p AY your taxes promptly and 
help maintain the city’s credit” 
is the theme of a small-space news- 
paper advertising campaign which 
is sponsored in that city by the 
City of St. Louis, the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce and the In- 
dustrial Club. The advertisements 
are being paid for pro rata by each 
eroul 

“The delinquent tax situation in 
many cities is a deplorable one,” 
writes John Ring, Jr., manager of 
the Industrial Bureau of the Indus- 
trial Club of St. Louis, “and has 
affected the operations of their 
municipal Government as well as 
their school system. It was with a 
view of avoiding this that we de- 
cided on this little advertising pro- 
gram to be signed and paid for by 
two large civic bodies and also by 
the city as a municipality. 

“There is a series of six adver- 
tisements run twice a week in three 
daily papers, a total of twelve ad- 
vertisements. The advertisements 
are small and tell only one story in 
each. 

“In this series we stay off con- 
troversial matters, such as taxes, 
for maintaining the art museum or 
the zoo, as many people feel that 
these are not essentials at the pres- 
ent time.’ 

While, as Mr. Ring points out, 
these taxes are collectable in the 
long run since no property can be 
sold without the settlement of taxes 
due, the city will be handicapped 
in _mecting its obligations from 

nth to month and it is hoped that 


as 


; Record Charity Sum 
hy hasity proceeds of $700 resulted 
rom the annual Christmas party of the 
) Advertising Council. This is a 
cord sum, the attendance having been 
the largest in the history of these af- 
fairs. The Off-the-Street Club, Chicago 
advertising charity, is the beneficiary. 











Appointed by “Modern 
Youth” 
I Kronenberger, formerly with 


Inc., New York, has 
editor of 


\ppointed managing 
of that city. 


lod Youth, 


Pay Taxes Urges This Campaign 





would not be Lighted / 


Danger would lurk everywhere. 
The pedestrian and the automo- 
bilist would then realize how es- 
sential good lighting is to a city. 
And it’s YOUR taxes that switch 
the light on every night. 


PAY YOUR TAXES 
PROMPTLY AND HELP 
MAINTAIN ST. LOUIS’ 

CREDIT 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS, ST. LOUIS CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIAL CLUB 


people at large will be impressed 
with the message these advertise- 
ments are carrying. 

One of the advertisements in the 
series reads: “... and Next Morn- 
ing the snow was gone... because 
your street department was organ- 
ized to do the job. This ... Mr. 
and Mrs. Citizen . . . is just one of 
countless things your tax money 
helps to do. Pay your taxes 
promptly and help maintain St. 
Louis’ credit.” 

Other advertisements in the 
series are devoted to city parks, the 
fire department, hospitals, street 
lamps and the police force. 


+ 


Stoddard Joins Bromiley-Ross 

Alexander Stoddard, for the last four 
years with the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., and Outdoor Ad- 
vertising, Inc., will join Bromiley-Ross, 
Inc., New York, outdoor advertising, as 
director of market research. 





Boston Agency Has New 


Account 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, manu- 
facturer of pigments for concrete roads, 
a + —— the Wood, Putnam & 
ompany, of that city, to direct 
Ma  aivevtiion account. 


Too Proud to Sell 


(Continued from page 4) 


just as effective when it takes the 
form of withholding the decisions 
which create wealth. Hoarding is 
the result of panic—to a far 
greater degree than of depression 
—in our present situation. 

* * * 


There is no question that we 
must do some selling—and some 
hard selling—if we are to see any 
early return of normal buying. Our 
salesmen must be salesmen and be 
expected to sell. But, in addition, 
sales managers must equip their 
men with ammunition which is far 
more comprehensive than simply 
the strongest standardized sales 
stories ever put out. 

The buyer’s alibis today are pri- 
marily the results of the panic ele- 
ments—destructive thinking. The 
salesman’s alibis are born out of 
the buyer’s alibis. We must equip 
salesmen with the ammunition to 
break down the mental hazards in 


the minds of the buying public. 

It can be taken as axiomatic that 
destructive thinking and construc- 
tive thinking cannot be done simul- 
taneously; one excludes the other. 


The equipment which salesmen 
need today—in addition to the usual 
sales story—can be grouped under 
the broad head of confidence in the 
present situation. They must be 
supplied with facts—and those facts 
are available—whereby they will do 
only constructive thinking. This 
they will pass on in large measure 
to the wholesalers and retailers who 
are their customers. 

Wherever the smallest ripple of 
constructive thinking is established, 
it is obvious that a large volume of 
destructive thinking will have been 
shut off. 

* * 

One further thing I have dis- 
cussed with sales executives re- 
cently: how to pick salesmen. I 
have heard many weird and compli- 
cated theories—including a little 
real psychology and a lot of pseudo. 
Now there are few advertising men 
with more respect for psychology 
than Old Aesop Glim. But I don’t 


believe the psychology of selecting 
salesmen is terribly complicated. 
Possibly it can be boiled down to 
two or three rules of thumb. 
First, select men who have the 
education and intelligence to talk to 
your customers about your mer- 
chandise. Second, select men who 
like to sell. Third, guarantee them 
at least a minimum income. (| 
will be your own fault, if a ma- 
jority don’t pay out.) 
Then tell them not to wear their 
Sunday clothes on weekdays. 
* * * 


Here is a clue as to why the re- 
sponsibility for the salesmen’s re- 
sults rests so heavily on the sales 
manager. I have spent a great deal 
of time studying salesmen and par- 
ticularly star salesmen. And there 
is just one thing I claim to know 
about salesmen. . . . They have a 
very detached viewpoint toward the 
wares you give them to sell. 

The man who likes to sell—who 
is a good salesman—who might be 
called a selling fool when his vol- 
ume gets high enough—can sell 
just as well for your competitor as 
he can for you. . . other things 
being equal. Whatever selling points 
your wares may have—are matched 
by other selling points in your com- 
petitor’s wares. And your salesman 
could get just as hot about the 
other company’s goods. Obviously 
when you put too much stress on 
the new refinements in your wares, 
you soon reach the point of boring 
your salesmen. 

But the thing the good salesman 
does not feel “detached” about is 
his own sales ability. From every 
sale he has ever made he has 
added something which is his— 
now. And the sum total represents 
his sales technique—and his real 
sales capacity. And he feels pretty 
hot about that. Now the question 
is—how much of this second fac- 
tor are you able to call forth? The 
merits of your wares plus what- 
ever degree of push you get out o! 
him, determine the total sales you 
will get out of each salesman 
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Now—and at all times—there is 
one factor which evokes the sales- 
man’s best efforts; or fails to. 
That factor is akin to college 
spirit, gang loyalty or patriotism. 
It is determined first by what he 
thinks of his immediate boss, then 
of any higher-ups and finally of 
the company in general. That fac- 
tor can always be built higher— 
and | don’t know how much is too 
much. That factor can make him 
- nferior goods for you—or fail 

ell superior merchandise. 

a ie second factor—particularly 
important today—is the aforemen- 
tioned confidence in the present 
situation. 

It is not my aim in any of the 
foregoing remarks to impart any 
Pollyanna thinking—nor to whip 
the depression. The immediate 
problem for each of us is how to 
whip the depression in his own 
firm. The salesmen represent the 
shock troops in that battle. 

Most firms are today sending 
the men out with the best lines of 
merchandise they have ever been 
able to offer the public—with the 
lowest prices and possibly the 
widest discounts. But for maxi- 
mum results, salesmen must also 
go forth with enthusiasm for their 
boss—believing that he’s worthy of 
their best efforts. And with the 
confidence and facts with which to 
meet muddled thinking on the part 
of. their customers. 


Appoint Moser, Cotins & 
Brown 

The Hosler- Tyeien Ice Cream Com- 
pany, Troy, has appointed Moser, 
otins & Brown, “Inc., to direct its ad- 
otislng account. Newspapers in New 
York and New England will be used. 
The A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, 
— New York, has also appointed this 
gency to direct its advertising. News- 

caieen and magazines will be used. 


COMPOSITION PRICE LIST 
This price list is invaluable to 
| both buyer and seller of the 

composition product. Five sim 
c yp included in the price list 

Se jollar and this Ad to 

ASHE and "HOCH, INC. 

461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





ple rules cover all hand compo 
sition operations. Both time and 
dollar and cents value is given 
based on rates from three to 
four dollars per hour. Foundry 
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This is Brand New 
The 
STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 


— Arranged by — 
PRODUCT GROUPING 


or 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 
You Can Have Your Choice 


This highly regarded aid to ad- 
vertising solicitation is at 
your Service. 


Consult our nearest office 


National Register Publishing Co. 


EASTERN OFFICES 
853 Broadway, New York 
7 Water St., Boston 


WESTERN OFFICES 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
235 Montgomery St. 

San Francisco 











Can YOU Qualify 
For This Opportunity ? 


An unusual and exclusive franchise is 
available, in each city over 50,000, to 
a high class man, financially respon- 
sible and with some advertising and 
sales experience. This franchise as- 
sures the right man an annual income 
of from $4,000 to $50,000. Write giv- 
ing full particulars and an interview 
in your city will be arranged. 


THE BAR-MOR CORPORATION 


Leader Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. Book Paper 


Black Ink 

8 pages 6x9 beeeesee 

16 a 

—_ << 136.00 219. 00 


Smell Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


RuePublishingCo., Denton, Md. 


410.00 
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Advertising Back of the news 


that an advertis- 
and the ing drive by Gen- 
Farmer eral Mills had 
sold 2,000,000 angel cakes in one 
week, (Printers’ Ink, Dec. 22) 
are some interesting facts for the 
farmer. 

James F. Bell, president of the 
company said, “The success of this 
plan is another proof that the 
American market is the best mar- 
ket for the American farmer. A 
large increase in the consumption 
of basic farm products, eggs, su- 
gar and wheat, was accomplished 
in one week through this effort.” 

The amazing figures of 26,000,- 
000 extra eggs, 1,500,000 pounds of 
sugar and 531,000 pounds of flour, 
are all definitely traced to the 
advertising by General Mills of its 
Betty Crocker thirteen-egg cake 
during one week in November. 

The incident offers another ex- 
ample in the long line of facts to 
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prove the great potential resources 
of the home market for farmers, 
and how big a job intensive ad- 
vertising can do for the farmer. 

For many years the pick of the 
tomato crop in a large portion of 
southern New Jersey and its vi- 
cinity, has been contracted for and 
sold in advance because of the 
consistent and extensive advertis- 
ing of Campbell’s Soup, which, in 
a true sense, acts as a sales avent 
for a great number of tomato 
growers. The company has de- 
veloped a better type of tomato, 
helped farmers grow this better 
product. 

National advertisers of catsup, 
pickles, canned goods, cigarettes 
and many other products perform 
a similar function as many a 
group of growers and farmers can 
testify. This also leaves out en- 
tirely the proved value of adver- 
tising in increasing sales of 
oranges, artichokes, beans, walnuts, 
avocados and similar cases of di- 
rect advertising. 

Not only are the great national 
advertisers thus the builders of 
new and broader markets for farm- 
ers, but the smaller sectional ad- 
vertiser performs a similar func- 
tion, just as important. A case in 
point is Laird and Company of 
Eatontown, N. J. 

In the cider business for three 
generations, this concern decided to 
bring out a new package (jug in 
the shape of an apple) and adver- 
tise it in the territory. Sales 
jumped 660 per cent and the com- 
pany secured a higher price for 
the newly packaged product. 

Moreover the advertising length- 
ened the cider season by three 
months in the locality, and the 
farmers’ market for apples was also 
lengthened, made more profitable. 

In many a section, in many a line 
of industry, advertising by a maker 
of a finished product has vastly 
helped the farmer—producer of the 
raw materials. When farm or- 
ganizations and Government of- 
ficials give renewed attention to 
the basic farm problem, the proved 
influence of advertising to secure 
new and broader markets for farm 
products, should surely come in for 
careful consideration. 
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Advertising to 
n - 
Bedtime 0 mothers, either 


the Radio directly or 


through the children, calls for spe- 
cial skill and caution. Mothers are 
quick to resent misleading state- 
ments, blatant sensationalism or 
any tactics that may have an un- 
wholesome influence on their chil- 
dren. Advertisers, generally, de- 
serve praise for their restraint and 
good taste—but some of them seem 
to have forgotten some elemental 
yet vital psychological factors in 
the preparation of their juvenile 
serial radio programs. 

Murder, airplane crashes, kid- 
naping, screams of terror—these 
are some of the ingredients that 
the writers of certain radio serials 
are dishing up to children. Can 
the sponsors of these programs ex- 
pect mothers to encourage their 
children, particularly the younger 
ones, to listen to such “entertain- 
ment”? Will the mothers applaud 
the sponsors with sales? 

A letter to the Newark, N. J., 
News, expresses, we believe, the 
sentiment of many parents: 

“At a child study group in West 
Orange today the subject of radio 
serials for children came up. 

“T have been incensed at several 
for a long time, and airing my 
grievances to you may do some 
good. When I write a fan letter 
to an artist I just get advertising 
data from the sponsor, so am very 
skeptical that a letter to a spon- 
sor would be read. 

“From 5 to 6 p. m. comes the 
‘children’s’ serials. Shooting, bad 
men, villainy of all sorts, airplane 
wrecks, fire—why on Thanksgiving 
Day ‘Little Orphan Annie’ was 
given no dinner at the orphan 
home, just allowed to smell it, and 
the program ended in her sobs. 
My children were heart-broken and 
I was disgusted. These programs 
are played at the highest pitch of 
excitement, and who can approve 
of continued tension for one hour 
for a 6-year-old boy? 

“These views were shared by 
many mothers at this meeting.” 

It isn’t good business sense to 
antagonize parents with sensational 
advertising and thus nullify hard- 
earned good-will. 
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Needed: More There are at this 
Consumer time 9,000,000 


customer cards in 
Confidence the mail-order in- 


dices of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, General R. E. Wood, presi- 
dent, stated recently. This figure is 
impressive from several standpoints. 
Not the least of these is its bearing 
upon the frequently made assertion 
that the day of “mail order” is 
gone forever. 

The mail-order method of mer- 
chandising has one inherent quality 
which, we suspect, insures its exis- 
tence for many years to come. 
There is in the mail-order business 
an earthy reality of consumer con- 
tact that most merchandisers do not 
have. That factor is a constant in- 
centive, even in times of uncer- 
tainty and decreased volume of 
business, to keep forever uppermost 
the importance of maintaining (see 
figure above) a full reservoir of 
consumer confidence. 

In this period which most busi- 
nesses consecrate to the yearly 
chore of taking inventory of physi- 
cal goods on hand, merchandisers 
in all lines may well consult the 
advisability of assessing the status 
of the intangible asset which is the 
subject of General Wood’s precise 
information. 

During the last year and more, 
there is reason to believe, national 
stocks of consumer confidence have 
been exposed to considerable likeli- 
hood of depletion, and that by fac- 
tors far more permanently damag- 
ing than mere commodity price 
declines or fire or flood. Without a 
conscientious evaluation of that in- 
tangible asset which rests remotely 
on 120,000,000 shelves, planning for 
the new year—and the years after 
that—might be little more than a 
wishful gesture. 

We venture that some interesting 
tabulations will reward the execu- 
tive who will in full sincerity fill 
in the spaces of an inventory blank 
that includes such questions as 
these regarding the supply of con- 
sumer confidence as of December 
31, 1932: 

How much of it is on hand? 

What is the total value of the 
present stock at the current market? 
(The unit worth is higher, because 
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the floating supply is smaller.) 

How well has it withstood the 
depreciating influence of the gen- 
eral flight from quality? 

Has it been subjected (be hon- 
est) to a specific flight from qual- 
ity in either product or promotion? 

And what has been the effect of 
that? 

How well has it been protected 
by the only form of insurance cov- 
erage (sound advertising, if you 
haven't guessed) available for this 
particularly perishable asset? 

Is the policy being written by a 
reliable house? 


Do advertising 
The Unshod men have as much 

Children _ {faith in advertis- 
ing as have domestic servants? 
That is the question Edgar J. 
Kobak, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., laid 
before a recent meeting of the New 
York Dotted Line Club. 

He told how unemployed servants 
in need of a job, may invest almost 
there last dollar in classified adver- 
tising. 

“Yet,” added Mr. Kobak, “the 
very men who should have the 
most faith in advertising, the men 
who have worked in it all their 
lives, who have asked others to 
show faith by the investment of 
thousands of dollars—these men, 
if they become unemployed show 
the color of their faith in advertis- 
ing by leaving it strictly alone.” 

Printers’ INK has seen some ex- 
cellent cases that partially refute 
Mr. Kobak’s indictment. The fact 
remains, however, that far too 
many so-called advertising men 
once they are called upon to invest 
their own money in advertising 
show themselves to be fine ex- 
amples of the unshod children of 
the shoemaker. 


We are in for 
Canned an epidemic of 
Quality “Quality” adver- 

tising. Emphasis is being taken off 

of price by retailers and manufac- 
turers and being put on the magic 
word “Quality.” This is a relief 
from the low, lower, lowest price 
screamings. 

But just as the lowest prices 
weren't always the lowest, now the 
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best quality is not always the best. 
Quality is the easiest of all virtues 
to claim. The quality theme is the 
old standby of jaded copy writers, 
We predict that this easy-to-say, 
hard-to-prove appeal will soon 
reach its saturation point. Con- 
sumers will learn—if they haven't 
already—to discount the superla- 
tives, as they have dollar signs 
Any manufacturer or retailer 
who believes the merchandise he 
offers is better than his competi- 
tor’s will have to prove it; ven- 
eralities won’t convince skeptics 
Long live Old Man Specific! 


Alfred P. Sloan, 
Dealer Jr., in his an- 
nouncement of a 
Stocks decrease of 46,24 
units in stocks of new General 
Motors cars in dealers’ hands dur- 
ing the last twelve months, re- 
marks: “I believe that this liquid 
condition applies pretty generally 
to the whole automobile industry 
which, as a result, will enter 1933 
in a healthy condition from an in- 
ventory standpoint.” 
_ Mr. Sloan is probably justified 
in being pleased because unsold 
automobile stocks are at the lowest 
level on record. 

But this matter of adequate 
dealer stocks is a tricky one. We 
remember clearly the words of 
certain economists and business ob- 
servers back in 1930 who placed 
the entire responsibility for the 
continuance of a business decline 
on low dealer inventories. 

“There is plenty of consumer de- 
mand,” they cried, “but the retail- 
ers’ shelves are bare. Consumers 
can’t get the things they want.” 

Some buyers did go to extremes 
in their attempts to avoid over- 
stocking. But the wise men who 
urged dealers to “buy now and be 
ready for the better times just 
around the corner,” now realize 
they were talking nonsense. 

It is equally unsound for dealer 
stocks to be too low or too high. 
Just how much a retailer should 
carry of any one item depends 
upon a great many factors, many 
of them local. 

Sales to consumers are more im- 
portant and significant than sales 
to dealers. 


Low 
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N interesting 
4 adaptation of the 
dual-use package is 
being employed by 
Yardley & Company, 
Ltd. The package it- 
self is a small leather 
traveling case which 
contains an assortment 
of Yardley cosmetics. 
The interior is divided 
into compartments, 
and the company has 
thoughtfully supplied 
a mirror which fits in- 
side the cover. The 
retail price is $10. 

Many dual-use con- 
tainers base their chief 
sales appeal on a sec- 
ond use that has little 
relation to the prod- 
uct. For instance, a 
belt manufacturer 
packs his product in 
a gift box that can be 
employed as an ash- 
tray when the belt is 
removed. 

The Yardley travel- 
ing case, on the other 
hand, is meant pri- 
marily to be a vehicle for Yardley 
products and may be refilled again 
and again. 





* * 

Class Member W. C. Parsal, 
lyn and Bacon, writes: 

“What you said in Printers’ 
InK December 8 in regard to inept 
letters reminded me for some rea- 
son of letters I occasionally receive 
from manufacturers after buying 
some device. 

“For instance, last fall I pur- 
chased a new oil-burner. The sales- 
man and the literature he gave me 
placed great emphasis upon the fact 
that the affair was so entirely auto- 
matic, so well constructed that 
there was nothing to get out of 
order and that it would need no 
attention except to oil the motor 
occasionally. 

“Imagine my surprise when, soon 
after the burner was in operation, 
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I received a letter from the manu- 
facturers offering to keep the bur- 
ner in running order for $20 a 
year! The letter explained that this 
price included any parts needed for 
replacement. 

“The effect of this sort of thing 
is to undermine my confidence in 
the article I have purchased. My 
feeling is that if $20 is their idea 
of a fair price to keep this thing 
in running® order for one year, it’s 
not so good as I thought it was. 
Moreover, the company, previous to 
my purchase, made a detailed esti- 
mate of the cost of operating the 
burner by the year, and there was 
no allowance made for repairs. | 
was assured, in fact, that repairs 
would not be necessary. 

“I'm hoping, of course, that the 
manufacturer is wrong and that it 
won't cost me anything for rep airs 
during the first year at least, but it 
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seems to me bad psychology to sug- 

gest so soon that my burner needs 

$20 worth of attention during its 

first year to keep it in order.” 
* * * 


“Meet us at Booth 10,” or “See 
us in Room 807” are the tag-lines 
frequently seen in advertisements 
in which manufacturers feature 
their presence at conventions. 

Thanks are due to the M. N. 
Arnold Shoe Company for putting 
a new and effective twist on this 
type of advertising. 

A recent full-page advertisement 
had an over-all background simulat- 
ing the grained surface of a hotel 
door. Tacked into this door with 
authentic thumb-tacks was a card 
on which the company issued its 
invitation for dealers to visit it at 
the National Seasonal Opening in 
New York. Above this card was a 
big “807” for a room number and 
above this the line, “The Hotel 
Commodore.” 

The advertisement was so con- 
ceived that it attracted immediate 
attention and the result was some- 
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thing differertt in the line of con- 
vention advertising. | 


When the pl of 2,000 firms 
engage in a sales contest, it be- 
comes a difficult matter to plan 
prize awards so that each man will 
feel that he has a fair chance of win- 
ning one. It is in the solution of this 
problem that Electrical Whole- 
saling, sponsor of a contest among 
electrical wholesalers’ salesmen, 
sees keen enthusiasm among eligi- 
ble participants. 

Contest rules permit as many as 
fifty or sixty opportunities to win 
a $10 prize each month. Once a 
man has won first prize in the sale 
of a particular line, he cannot win 
first prize again on that same line 
during the following months. He 
is eligible for a first prize on other 
lines. 

Under this arrangement it will 
be possible to reward the extra 
efforts of from 300 to 500 partici- 
pants. 

* * * 


The Mechanical Division of the 
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B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
has just issued a booklet, “Cold 
Turkey,” which was sent to all 
members of the company’s field or- 
ganization, to keep them informed 
of the manner in which advertising 
has been used during the last quar- 
ter of 1932 to aid them. 

The point which impressed the 
Schoolmaster most was the one 
page devoted to a message from 
the company. The remaining pages 
contain nothing but reproductions 
of advertisements for the Good- 
rich mechanical goods and notations 
as to where they appeared. This 
message is entitled, “Please Don’t 
Look for Miracles . ” and in- 
stead of abounding in superlatives 
praising the value of advertising it 
reads: 

“Yes, a good salesman can sell in 
spite of handicaps. Any EXPERI- 
ENCED salesman who reads this 
page can make ‘cold turkey’ calls 
and come away with orders. Not 
in all cases, but in some. 

“*Cold turkey’—a chilly phrase, 
but an expressive one. It repre- 
sents a phase of your work you'll 
never get away from. You'll al- 
ways have SOME prospects to call 
on who don’t know YOU, don’t 
even know much about your com- 
pany. 

“But that depends! Here’s where 
Goodrich advertising enters the pic- 
ture. This advertising may not 
reach every prospect in the world, 
but it reaches thousands of them— 
a majority of the people you have 
to call on—reaches them through 
their favorite industrial magazines. 

“There’s part of the ‘cold tur- 
key’ work done for you! Don’t 
expect miracles. It isn’t designed 
to do the whole selling job. You 
don’t watch it work. But when 
you make a call your customer al- 
ready knows something about Good- 
rich. In his mind is a background 
of opinion—a powerful influence 
just because it’s HIS OWN opin- 
ion. How he formed it he probably 
doesn’t know himself. 
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“With this background you reach 
the important part of your selling 
job more quickly. You sell more 
intensely. The foundation for a 
sale has been laid; your efficiency 
is higher. 

“Keep that purpose in mind as 
you look over these ads for the last 
quarter of 1932. This same pur- 


poseful effort will be continued in 
the new year—even more intensely 
if possible !” 

* 


. + 

The Morton Salt Company has 
recently issued an interesting hook- 
let, “The History of Salt.” 

C. L. Ostrom, advertising man- 
ager of the company, says: “This 
booklet is being distributed by our 
salesmen to dealers who, they think, 
would be interested in reading it. 
We also have featured it in a few 
of the business publications going 
to grocers and in one or two pub- 
lications reaching teachers. 

“This booklet was written from 
the historical angle, due mostly to 
many requests that we receive from 
school children for information on 
salt. We felt that the historical 
angle would be interesting to them, 
and also more interesting than a 
straight technical book to our 
dealers. 

“We have offered to send any 
teacher interested a copy and will 
supply additional copies for use by 
her pupils at two cents each.” 

On the cover is a reproduction of 
Doré’s picture of Lot’s wife being 
turned into salt and inside is a very 
interesting history of salt with il- 
lustrations, such as a Polish chapel 
hewn out of solid salt, an old docu- 
ment covering the sale of 7,193 
pounds of salt at $1 a pound and 
numerous pictures showing the way 
the product is manufactured and 
prepared for modern use. 

This booklet is an excellent ex- 
ample of merging history with a 
description of manufacturing proc- 


esses. 
* * * 
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do so, the Schoolmaster intends to 
have lunch at one of the Statler 
hotels. He feels that they deserve 
his sup port in a recent move which 
they have taken toward eliminating 
a bothersome practice. 

lle agrees wholeheartedly with 
F McKowne, president of the 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
when he declares in a little leaflet 
sent to patrons that the tipping of 
checkroom attendants is a nuisance. 
The leaflet declares that from now 
on “attendants at Statler restaurant 
checkrooms do not expect—and 
cannot accept—tips for checking 
your hat and coat. 

The leaflet is appropriately la- 
beled, “No more overhead on your 
headgear.” The company is also 
using newspaper advertising to tell 
about the new policy. 

There have been many attempts 
in the past to wipe out the Ameri- 
can habit of tipping. Most of these 
attempts have been rather futile, 
but the Schoolmaster believes that 
anyone who tackles this problem 
openly deserves praise. 

There are a number of little cus- 
toms and practices that annoy 
people and which should be elimi- 
nated if possible. Every salesman 
runs into such things constantly. 
They cost him and his house money. 
Already most companies have taken 
steps to cut down entertainment 
and similar costs. If the tipping 
charges could be cut down, also, 
the total saving would amount to 
considerable. 


George Seagrove Back 
from Saranac 
_ George Seagrove, who, until ill health 
forced his retirement, was engaged in the 
advertising agency business, is seriously 
ll at the home of his brother, Gordon 


Seagrove, vice-president of Lambert 
Feasley, Inc., 21 Chippewa Road, Tuck- 
ahoe, N. Y. He had been staying at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., in an effort to 
regain his health. 


New Radio Business 

The Proprietary Radio Service has 
heen formed with offices at 507 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, as a radio repre- 
sentative service for proprietary prod- 
ucts. Arthur G. Montagne and Byrne 
auer are associated in the new business. 
Mr. Montagne, formerly engaged in ad- 
vertising agency work, more recently has 
been Eastern merchandising manager of 
WLW, Cincinnati. 
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_ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


AIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 
We make small advertising a 
priations do big things. Consult us. 

MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
171A Madison Ave., New York, Est. 1923 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Trade Paper for sale, well established, 
showing a profit, $20,000 cash needed 
for down payment. Paper leader in its 
field. Opportunity exceptional. Box 694, 
Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHING—Unique new popular 
magazine having secured backing ot 
printing plant, needs $5,000 with services 
of advertising or editorial experience. 
Money secured by plant. Must give 
qualifications. Box 693, Printers’ Ink. 





___ EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 
The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job A ——y 4 up to 
all requirements—he who has the exact 
ex erience and qualifications called for. 
o better way to locate the man to fit 
the on than by advertising for him. And 
no better medium for the purpose than 
Printers’ Ink, if the man you seek 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
advertising background. 

An_ advertisement in Printers’ Inx, 
describing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 
whom one is very likely to stand out as 
the best fitted for the job. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


SPANISH ADVERTISING MAN 
Creative, forceful, able to originate and 
conduct any propaganda. Twelve years’ 
experience and success in this country. 
Best references. Box 692, Printers’ Ink. 








TYPOGRAPHER 


Artist—high-grade layout man, practical 
printer—agency experience, Controls 
some work. Box 695, Printers’ Ink. 





RADIO FEATURES 


JEWISH RADIO FEATURES—Unique 
radio programs for advertisersinterest 

Jewish market, covering 3 million consum- 
ers in Metropolitan New York. Sketches, 
serials, dramas, musical comedies, highest 
standard musical programs. We control 
greatest Jewish talent. Box 696, P. I. 
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FOOD PRODUCT MANU- 
FACTURERS DURING THE FIRST ELEVEN 
MONTHS OF THIS YEAR SPENT MORE 
MONEY IN THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE THAN 


IN ANY OTHER CHICAGO NEWSPAPER. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: VUhicago. tribune [ower. New York, 220 &. 42nd St 
Atlanta. 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
San Francisco. 820 Koh) Bidg 











